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WITH THE 


OLD SQUIRE 


OR two reasons I vividly remem- 
ber a great snowstorm that came 
one night the first winter I spent 

at the old squire’s in Maine. The sec- 
ond I’ll come to in time, but the first is 
that the next morning at school I had 
the earache so badly that Mr. Pierson, 
the schoolmaster, sent me home at 
noon. A boy in his thirteenth year ought 
to be well above crying over trifling 
ailments, but the pain in my right ear 
seemed to me by no means trifling; 
and I have to admit that I arrived at 


the farm with tears in my eyes and: 


revealed my trouble to Grandmother 
Ruth in tones more dolorous than 
manly. 

The dear old lady took me in hand 
without delay and after a critical 
glance at my ear rose with the delib- 
eration of experience and, proceeding 
to the cupboard in the sitting room, 
brought forth a new white clay pipe 
and a little package of tobacco. In 
some trepidation I watched her fill the 
pipe, light it and with a wry face draw 
two experimental whiffs. “Now hold 
still,” she said cheerfully. 

Then, taking the lobe of my ear be- 
tween the tips of her thumb and first 
finger, she blew in a jet of the smoke. 
It gave me a strange sensation. I would 
have pulled away, but she had too firm 
a hold on me and leisurely puffed in 
two more whiffs. Suddenly something 
snapped within the ear, and I cried 
out. For an instant the pain grew 
sharper, but I could now hear clearly, 
and immediately the ache died away. 

That was why Grandmother Ruth 
and I came to be taking our midday 
meal alone together a little later. Addi- 
son, Theodora and the others were at 
school, and the old squire was up at 
the sawmill in the great woods where 
he had gone the day before the storm 
set in. He reached home, however, be- 
fore we had done eating—with Whistle 
plodding knee-deep in the snow—and, 
coming into the kitchen, remarked 
cheerily that he had been five hours in 
getting down from the mill, and that 
fourteen inches of snow had fallen, 
which made it almost four feet deep in 
the woods. His color was fresh, and in 
spite of the long drive he was in excel- 
lent spirits. 

“Ruth, I wish you could have seen 
the snow on the trees when the sun 
came out!” he exclaimed as grand- 
mother laid a plate for him at the 











I needed no second hint to move to the rear 


table. “It was really a grand sight. The firs 

and spruces were loaded down. The forest 

looked like an immense encampment of white 
tents, as if some vast, silent army were sleep- 
ing there”—a remark I have often thought of 

in later years when out in the woods after a 

great snowfall. 

“And, my son,” he said to me, “as I was 
dyiving along home about a mile and a half 
above here I saw where a large wild animal 
had crossed the road only a few minutes be- 
fore. The snow is so deep and soft that the 
creature will not be likely to go very far; 
and if we were to take Addison’s gun and 
our snowshoes and borrow the Murch boys’ 
hound, I shouldn’t wonder if we got the 
prowler. Ruth, we would give you the skin 
for a rug to lay down in front of the fireplace 
in your room,” he added with a laugh and a 
roguish glance at Grandmother Ruth. 

“] think I see it there!” she cried and then 
warned me that I had better not go out 
on account of my ear. 

But I at once declared that my ear 
was as well as ever. So, since there was 
not much to do that day, the old squire 
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got the gun and brought out two pairs of 
snowshoes from the rack in the wagon house. 
We put them with the gun and an axe into 
the pung, then hitched in another horse—old 
Nance—and set off for the Murch farm to get 
the hound. Now, the adventure that followed 
is the second reason why I so vividly remem- 
ber that extraordinarily heavy snowfall. 

The Murch boys were at school, but their 
mother readily let us have Judy, as Ben and 
Willis called their hound. 

“Take her and welcome; she has been 
whining to get out all the morning!” Mrs. 
Murch exclaimed, laughing. “It’s the snow 
sets her off, I expect.” 

The dog knew us well and, having been 
chained up all night, was only too glad to go. 
With a little coaxing we persuaded her to 
hop into the back part of the pung, and then 
we drove up into the woods. 

“It was just this side of that large fir you 
see ahead,” the old squire remarked as 
we came near the place where he had 
seen the tracks; and immediately I 
espied them—such tracks! A thrill of 





expected to see so tremendous a trail. 
If the size of the beast corresponded 
with the tracks it surely was a mon- 
ster, I thought. It had bounded across 
the road and with prodigious leaps had 
gone on through the woods. It had 
cleared ten or twelve feet at every 
plunge, and since the snow was deep, 
it had smashed huge holes and thrown 
great fleecy clots on all sides. 

“Was it a catamount, gramp?” I 
whispered, awe-struck and rather sorry 
I had come. “Was it that striped cata- 
mount the boys are telling about ?” 

“No, my son, I don’t think it was a 
catamount, and I don’t think that cat- 
amounts are ever striped,” the old 
gentleman replied. “I believe this is a 
large lynx. It may be the very one that 
caught the lambs in our back pasture 
last fall.” j 

We hitched old Nance to a tree be- 
side the road, covered her with a warm 
blanket and then strapped on our 
snowshoes and unchained Judy. She 
was a foxhound and did not seem to 
like the scent at first. Once or twice 
she turned and looked up inquiringly 
at our faces, but after snuffling awhile 
she gave several low yelps and set off 
on the trail, bounding and wallowing 
through the snow. 

With the gun in one hand and the 
axe over his left shoulder the old 
squire strode after the hound, and I 
followed him, keeping up as best I 
could. The snow was beginning to slide 
off the tops of the firs, and more than 
once we were almost buried in the soft, 
white avalanches. Once when I got the 
“tails” of my snowshoes crossed I was 
wholly upset and fell headlong into the 
snow and was unable to regain my feet 
until the old squire, looking back, 
turned and gave me a helping hand. 

We had gone a mile perhaps when, 
coming to a belt of white maple 
growth, we discovered Judy at the foot 
of a tree, silently nosing what proved 
to be the fresh skin of a hedgehog. 
Around it the snow was stained with 
red splashes. Again that thrill of ap- 
prehension ran through me; if I had 
reached the place alone I am sure that 
I should have beaten a hasty retreat. 

The old squire stood looking round 
curiously. “That fellow made a meal 
here,” he said. “He climbed this maple, 
caught a hedgehog in the top and 
brought it down. See how the branches 
and twigs are gnawed bare in the top 
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of the tree and in the tops of those others 
round it. A family of hedgehogs was winter- 
ing here, feeding on the bark of the small 
branches, and by the looks of things there 
were three or four of them. Probably they 
have a den not far off; but this is their feed- 
ing place. They were passing the cold season 
very pleasantly when along came big Mr. 
Lynx and made trouble for them.” 

“Did he catch them all, gramp?” I asked. 

“T shouldn’t wonder much if he did,” the 
old squire replied, “for look under that other 
maple; he climbed up and got another there.” 

Beneath the second maple the snow was 
also beaten down and bloodstained, but we 
saw no hedgehog skin. 

“No, he wouldn’t eat two at one time,” the 
old squire remarked. “A hedgehog weighs 
fifteen or twenty pounds. Most likely he 
buried the last one somewhere not far off.” 

We began looking round, following the 
tracks here and there, and less than a hundred 
feet away the old squire found where the lynx 
had dug down to the dead leaves beneath the 
snow, buried a freshly killed hedgehog and 
drawn the snow back over it. The marks of 
the creature’s big pads were very distinct, 
and I admit that I was keeping a sharp eye 
out in anxiety lest it hear us and come back. 
The old squire, however, was looking ahead 
through the belt of maples and before long 
found where the lynx had climbed another 
tree and brought down a third hedgehog, 
which it had also buried in the snow at a 
little distance. 

“That fellow made quite a haul here,” he 
observed, looking still farther on. “He was 
laying in a store of fresh meat to have when 
times are not so good as now. Here are hedge- 
hog tracks that seem to lead farther on. The 
lynx went that way, too; so we'll put Judy 
on his track again and follow after him.” 

“But, gramp, I don’t see why the hedgehogs 
didn’t run away when they saw that lynx 
coming,” I said. “Why didn’t the others run 
for their den while he was climbing up after 
the first one?” 

“Well, a hedgehog is a stupid animal,” the 
old squire replied as he strode on, and I fol- 
lowed, keeping pace with difficulty. “Nature 
did not endow him with much intelligence. 
If there had been a dozen up in these maples, 
I don’t doubt that the lynx would have 
caught every one of them. 

“T wish we could have seen the lynx eat 
that one,” he continued. “I should like to 
know how he managed not to get the quills 
into his mouth; a dog would have had his 
nose full of them; but that skin looked as if 
the lynx had torn the hedgehog open under- 
neath its body, where there are few quills, 
and then cleaved the skin off on both sides 
with his claws.” 

Following the tracks of the lynx and the 
hedgehogs, we came to an abrupt knoll where 
there were several large rocks, one of which 
overhung an irregular cavity that appeared to 
lead back underground. The hound ran up 
and sniffed at it. 

“Probably that is a porcupine den,” the old 
squire said as soon as we came in sight of it. 

We thought at first that the lynx had gone 
in there, for the tracks led directly to the 
hoie; but on coming near we saw that he had 
walked softly along the foot of the rock to a 
place behind a fir bush twenty yards or more 
away and had lain down in the snow to wait 
for a hedgehog to come out of the den. The 
hollow in the snow that the lynx had bur- 
rowed for a lurking place was so deep that 
he: could lie out of sight with just one of his 
tasseled ears up high enough to hear a hedge- 
hog’s quills rustle. He had evidently watched 
there like a cat at a rat hole and in the course 
of the afternoon would probably have caught 
some of them if we had not come along. 
Apparently we had startled him from his 
vigil, for the marks of his bounds in the snow 
showed that he had left in haste. 

“We are pretty close on his heels,” the old 
squire said and called Judy from the den to 
put her on the track again. 

The scent was so fresh that the hound gave 
tongue instantly and followed the plunges in 
the snow, trying to leap from one to another, 
but failing most of the time. Nevertheless, she 
soon left us behind and not much farther on 
entered a swamp of small firs and cedars. 

Gun in hand the old squire pushed through 
the thickets, and I tried hard to keep up 
with him, one moment falling headlong, then 
scrambling up, with my mouth and the 
sleeves of my jacket full of snow. We went on 
for half a mile or more, following the hound 
and the lynx, which were circling and dou- 
bling about the swamp. Though they were 
only a few hundred yards away from us, 
they were out of sight all the time. 

Then the lynx may have seen us, for a few 
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minutes afterwards it left the swamp, crossed 
a rocky ridge and ran a little way along 
the bank of a brook. The hound stopped 
barking. We hastened on and, coming up with 
her, found her nosing round in the snow as 
if she had lost the.scent. Close by stood a big 
fir tree, and the trail ended at the foot of it. 
Five or six feet up from the snow were the 
fresh marks of claws on the trunk, and the 
balsam blisters had been torn open. 

“Aha!” the old squire exclaimed as we came 
nearer. “Mr. Big Cat is up that tree. Got 
tired of running in the deep snow.” 

I drew hastily back. The green boughs were 
very thick, and the lynx appeared to have 
climbed far up in the top out of sight. 

On going back thirty or forty yards along 
the bank of the brook, where we could look 
into the top of the fir more easily, we caught 
sight of a gray shape crouched on two of the 
branches. It was close to the trunk and glared 
down at us—the largest animal I have ever 
seen in a tree. Its great, round head looked to 
me as big as a peck measure; and the tufts 
on its ears seemed to arch forward over its 
silver-bright eyes. 

“Yes, there he is,” the old squire whispered 
as he cocked the gun. “That is a big lynx; 
and now it is for me to see if I can do a little 
shooting. You go a few steps behind me, my 
son, in case that fellow should take a notion 
to try his claws on us.” 

I needed no second hint to move to the 
rear and had by no means gone so far as I 
intended when the loud report of the gun 
waked the forest echoes and set the snow 
sliding off the trees here and there. My eyes 
were on the fir. I heard a sharp snarl and 
saw the animal coming down through the 
branches. The old squire had put a load of 
buckshot into the lynx’s head. The beast fell 
heavily into the snow and made no move- 
ment to attack us. The hound rushed upon it 
and soon shook out what little life was left 
in its body. 

“Let Judy have her share of the sport,” the 
old squire said. “She has helped us well, and 
now she thinks she is killing the lynx for us.” 

But if the animal had been only slightly 
wounded the hound would have been no 
match for it. Even in death its long curved 
claws and strong teeth looked formidable. The 
old squire examined its nose and its mouth 
carefully to see whether it had suffered from 
killing so many porcupines, but he found no 
trace of quills. The circumstance puzzled him, 
for he knew what trouble dogs have when 
they encounter a hedgehog. 

The lynx was too heavy for a person to 
carry comfortably ; so after Judy had worried 
it and barked at it to her heart’s content we 
put the dog chain round its neck and dragged 
the carcass on the snow back where we had 
left the pung—a walk of fully two miles. The 
sun had set, and the chilly winter dusk was 
falling. Old Nance whinnied anxiously as we 
approached,—she was afraid we had forgotten 
her,—but snorted when she saw us put the 
lynx into the pung behind her. 

On arriving home we drove quietly into the 
stable. It was dark by that time, and no one 
noticed our coming. 

“Now for a little sport,” the old squire said 
and, lighting a lantern that was kept hanging 
there, arranged the body of the lynx on a 
grain box in a position to display its size to 
the best advantage. 

Our folks had had supper and except for 
Grandmother Ruth, who was looking after 
domestic matters in the kitchen, were all in 
the sitting room. 

“Oho, hunters!” Grandmother Ruth cried 
as we entered. “Where is the rug you were 
going to fetch me?” 

The old squire feigned embarrassment. Fi- 
nally as if to smooth over our lack of success 
he took the kitchen lamp in his hand and said, 
“Come out here with me and see what a nice 
little rabbit we have brought to you, Ruth!” 
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Clearly Grandmother Ruth did not regard 
a rabbit as worth going out to see, but she 
followed us to the stable, where the old squire, 
stepping suddenly aside, let the light fall on 
the great furry lynx propped up on the grain 
box. The old lady’s eyes widened, and she 
jumped back. 

“My senses, Joseph, what an awful-looking 
creature!” she exclaimed. “I hope it’s dead!” 
For the lynx’s eyes were still half open and 
seemed very lifelike. Several moments passed 
before she could be induced to go near it. 

I ran in to call Addison, Halstead and the 
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Chapter Seven 
Jimps follows the Pooles 


T a forlorn, miserable place! The 
room had not indeed the squalor and 
bareness of the Poole cabin, for it had 

once been well furnished, but now it was 
dismal and dirty and wretched. 

As Page stood on the threshold the shed 
door opened, and a man appeared who fitted 
the room as a picture fits its frame. He also 
was forlorn and dreary. Though.-not yet 
forty years old, he was like an old man who 
has lived his life out and left it behind. His 
untrimmed brown hair, already touched with 
gray, straggled from under a torn felt hat. 
He had a ragged brownish beard, large rest- 
less blue eyes and a finely cut nose with deep 
lines that ran from it to the corners of his 
weak, drooping mouth. His was the face of 
an unhappy man; but, though he confronted 
Page with a scowl, she knew instinctively 
that he was not cruel or even unkind. 

“What do you mean by forcing your way 
into my house?” the man demanded. 

“The wind opened the door,” Page said. “I 
was about to knock. I wanted to get out of 
the storm and to ask you— Oh!” she cried 
and put her hands over her eyes as the light- 
ning flashed vividly. “I am so afraid of a 
storm! Mayn’t I stay here till it’s over?” 

“If you must.” The man moved a book 
from a rickety chair. “Sit down.” 

He turned away as if to go back to the 
shed room. “It isn’t only the storm,” Page 
cried desperately, stopping him. “There’s a 
poor child—those Pooles, Bill and Marthy, 
who live in the Hollow above you, brought 
him from the poorhouse. They keep him shut 
up in that horrible cabin. You wouldn’t treat 
a dog that way. He will die if he stays there. 
Won’t you —” 

“No,” he said sternly. “I let everyone 
alone. And I want to be let alone myself.” 

“Oh, but—but —” Page murmured in help- 
less protest. 

The man gazed past her and saw Jimps. 
“She’s here,” he said ungraciously. “You may 
as well come in.” 

The face that Jimps turned toward Sher- 
ingham startled Page. His eyes were blazing. 
“T wouldn’t step in yore door—not to save 
yore life, I wouldn’t,” he said slowly. “My 
mother was Nance Bane’s sister.” 

Page uttered an exclamation. Nance Bane, 
Mr. Sheringham’s wife, the mother of the 
drowned child—Nance Bane was Jimps Far- 
lan’s aunt! Page stared at Jimps a minute 
and then turned toward Mr. Sheringham. 

The man’s face had blanched; he looked 
as if he were about to fall. Then he caught 
hold of the table and stood stiff and rigid. 
He did not speak to Jimps or look at him. 
His eyes were fixed on the distance. “I would 
have given my life—my life —” he muttered, 
clutching at his throat as if he were choking. 

“Stay thar, Page, ef you’re a mind to,” 
Jimps’s hard voice cut in. “I’m gone.” He 
turned and walked down the path. 

The storm was passing as suddenly as it 
had come. The thunder rumbled in the dis- 
tance. The rain, touched to silver by the sun- 
shine, was coming now in a gentle shower. 
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girls, and Mr. Pierson, who boarded at the old 
squire’s. At first they were almost as much 
astonished as Grandmother Ruth had been. 

According to his promise the old squire had 
the skin tanned and made into a rug, and as 
it lay on the floor of Grandmother Ruth’s 
room I remember it was almost four feet long 
by two feet nine inches wide. My impression 
is that the lynx would have weighed almost 
or quite fifty pounds; and I shall never forget 
how fierce it looked as it glared down at us 
from among the green boughs of that great 
fir tree in the snowy woods. 
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Page started to follow Jimps, then paused 
and glanced at Mr. Sheringham. He was 
looking out of the door, gazing at the moun- 
tains as a wrecked man clinging to a drifting 
spar might gaze at the sea that had taken 
from him all except life. She hated to leave 
him alone in his misery. She went to the 
door, then turned back and held out her 
hand. He did not touch it or seem to see it. 

“Good-by,” she said timidly. “I’m—I’m 
sorry with all my heart.” And then she ran 
down the path after Jimps. 

At last she came in sight of him. “Jimps! 
O Jimps!” she called. “I thought I’d never 
catch up ‘with you. You ought not to have 
left me.” 

“Huh! I go when an’ whar I choose ’thout 
botherin’ ’bout folks. An’ you had no busi- 
ness draggin’ me on to Shearam’s Den.” 

“O Jimps! I didn’t know that his child— 
Mrs. Sibold told me about its being drowned 
in Falling Water—was kin to you.” 

“Uh, yes! Grief was mammy’s sister’s 
child,” said Jimps. 

“Grief! Was that the baby you took into 
the woods and to the Jewel Box?” 

“Course,” he answered. “When Aunt Nance 
runned ’way and left old Shearam she took 
his name off’n her baby. She say he wa’n’t 
Griffin Shearam no more; he was her child, 
name Grief—Grief Bane.” 

“And he was drowned? How did it 
happen ?” 

“We-all was at the store, an’ he slipped out 
an’ went down to the creek. It was aroarin’ 
an’ aragin’! Mammy see him jest as he tum- 
bled in, an’ she let out a yell. We-all went 
aflyin’, but, lawzee! The water had him, an’ 
hit swept him on like a piece of driftwood 
over Little Falls. We-all run downstream, 
hopin’ to git him whar the current slowed. 
But he was gone over Crystal Falls in that 
deep hole whar things go flood times an’ 
don’t come out. Well, here you are back at 
the flat.” 

“And there’s Mrs. Sibold on the porch, 
looking for me,” said Page. She waved her 
hand, but still she lingered. 

“Jimps,” she said, “after all we didn’t have 
any right to take Brat. And we could not 
have kept him in that old sawmill forever. 
I’ve heard about a society whose business is 
to take care of children. I’m going to write to 
father and ask him about it and how to get 
it to help Brat. But,” she said with a sigh, 
“that'll take so long!” 

“T bet Dr. Wayne’ll know,” said Jimps. 
“He knows ev’thing.” 

“Oh! Dr. Wayne at Manson,” said Page 
in sudden excitement. “Father says he’s 2 
wonderful man and a fine doctor.” 

“Ef any folks in the mountains is sick or 
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serry they send for Dr. Wayne,” said Jimps. 
“He holps ’em all, but specially chillen.” 

“He’s the very man!” exclaimed Page. “I'll 
ask Mrs. Sibold to take me to see him 
to-morrow.” 

Neither Mrs. Sibold nor her husband could 
go with Page the next day, but they yielded 
to her coaxings and let her take the roan 
mare and the buggy and go with Jimps 
Farlan as her escort. 

Dr. Wayne, a clever, alert, overworked 
man with kind eyes and a firm, fearless 
mouth, listened with interest to Page’s story. 

“Thank you for coming to me,” he said 
heartily. “The Home Society has a legal right 
to take children from places where they are 
brought up in ignorance and crime. It could 
take this child if it were the Pooles’ very 
own. But, since the mother left it at the 
poorhouse and these people took it from the 
county authorities, the case is simpler. We’ll 
consider the matter at once.” 

“As soon as I heard about you I knew you 
were the person to come to,” said Page. 

Dr. Wayne laughed. “The interest and the 
sense of responsibility of the people of a 
community must be aroused if the Home 
Society is to carry on its rescue work effi- 
ciently. Now, you seem to have enlisted the 
sympathy and help of a mountain neigh- 
bor.” He pointed to Jimps Farlan. 

“Oh, Jimps does want to help Brat 
now,” Page replied, “but it isn’t because 
I persuaded him. He didn’t pay a par- 
ticle of attention to anything I said. He 
went with me yesterday, not because he 
pitied Brat, but because he wanted to 
spite the Pooles. But he worked pretty 
hard to give the child some things we 
carried to it. He stayed there after I ran 
away, and he got hurt. Now he’s eager 
to help Brat.” 

“That is the way people are drawn 
into widening circles of human relation- 
ship—doing and suffering for others,” 
said Dr. Wayne. “Well, you have come 
at the right time. We are expecting Mr. 
Truitt, the officer of the Home Society, 
to carry some children from the poor- 
house to the society headquarters this 
week. We will make investigations about 
this child and try to get it and turn it 
over to him. I will telephone now to the 
superintendent of the poorhouse. When 
did the Pooles get the child ?” 

Jimps answered promptly, “Bill an’ 
Marthy was to the poorhouse the winter 
Looey was a baby.” 

“How old is she now ?” 

“Thar’s Sam next, an’ he’s a good-size 
chap; an’ then thar’s Danny, an’ this is 
the second huckleberryin’ since he was 
borned.” 

Dr. Wayne was familiar with the 
mountain method of counting ages. 
“That makes the child about eight years 
old. And what is his name?” 

“Brat.” 

“That isn’t any name,” said Dr. Wayne; 
“not any more than baby or boy.” 


_“That’s all the name he’s got,” replied 


Jimps. 
“We'll see what we can find out,” said Dr. 
Wayne. 

He went to the telephone and questioned 
the superintendent of the county poorhouse. 
The man said it was true that Bill and 
Marthy Poole had carried a child named 
Joey Walker, the child of Janey Walker, 
from the poorhouse a few years before. He 
had made no effort to get it back; he thought 
it was as well off with the Pooles as at the 
poorhouse. 

“What’s that?” Dr. Wayne listened awhile, 
made a few comments and hung up the 
receiver. 

“Here’s the kind of thing we come across 
over and over again,” he said. “The Poole 
woman has been applying to the superin- 
tendent off and on for help to support the 
child that she took. Two or three years ago 
she said that the child was sick and asked for 


money. He gave her an order for medicine, * 


and she tried to trade it at the drug store for 
tobacco. A little later she told him the child 
was dead, and she wanted money to buy a 
coffin. And that fall she came back and 
begged for clothes for him, brazenly acknowl- 
edging that the tale about his death was just 
a ruse to get money! Well, we have enough 
information to justify our taking action. I 
am going to New Canaan, the county town, 
three miles away, and I'll make it a point to 
see Superintendent Hilton and get a warrant 
sworn out. We'll instruct the sheriff to ride 
pag and get the child to-morrow or next 
day.” 

Page breathed a sigh of relief. “Then Brat 
will be taken away from those brutes!” she 
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exclaimed. “Oh, I do hope the Home Society 
people will always be good to him!” 

“They will. They’l! do all that is possible 
to cure his body and his mind, and then they 
will find him a home. I wish you could meet 
Mr. Truitt, who will have charge of the little 
fellow. Can’t you come back on Tuesday, 
when he will be here?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Page. “I'd like 

“Well, do. Get the mail rider to bring you 
down with him in the morning, and I'll take 
you back in the afternoon.” 

Having thus arranged matters, Page and 
Jimps drove up the mountain. But while 
they were rejoicing that the child would soon 
be rescued the Pooles, although ignorant of 
the plan, were taking steps to render its ful- 
fillment impossible. 

Since the huckleberry crop in Rocky Hol- 
low was scant, Bill and Marthy Poole re- 
solved to go to Bent Mountain, where berries 
were said to be plentiful, and pick and dry 
enough for winter use. They would camp out 
and spend a week or ten days in picking ber- 
ries. Of course they would take Brat with 
them; and Marthy Poole’s sister, Dell Martin, 
and her two children, ten-year-old Gabe and 
thirteen-year-old Molly, would join the party. 


stream. That was in West Virginia and of 
course out of their jurisdiction. 

Jimps had followed gleefully to see the 
rescue of the child and the discomfiture of 
his enemies; now he went back crestfallen to 
tell Page that the Pooles had escaped. She 
was greatly disappointed. If Brat were not 
at Manson when Mr. Truitt came, there 
might be delay and difficulty in getting him 
to the Home Society. The Pooles might find 
out the plan and prevent the rescue. 

“T wish we knew where they are and how 
long they are going to stay,” she sighed. 
“Then I’m sure Dr. Wayne could get Brat.” 

“T c’n follow ’em an’ fox round an’ find 
out what they’re goin’ to do,” said Jimps. 
“T’d sort o’ like to see Brat. An’ it’s a mighty 
good outdoors mornin’.” 

It was indeed a lovely morning, fair and 
serene, the sort of weather that early Sep- 
tember often gives to the Virginia moun- 
tains. 

Jimps started forth, coursing his way to 
the northwest through the forest so as to 
come out at Lost Creek ford, where the sher- 
iff had seen the Pooles. With only eight or 
ten miles to travel and with the day before 
him he felt no need to hasten. 

He strolled along, humming quaint old 





**I would have given my life— my life—’’ he muttered, clutching at his throat 
as if he were choking 


The preparations for the expedition were 
soon made. A frying pan, a tin pan, a small 
bag of meal, a piece of meat and some coffee 
and salt were dumped into a bag that Mar- 
thy slung over her shoulder. Bill put a pack- 
age of tobacco into his pocket, took his gun 
and whistled to his dog. The party went up 
Rocky Hollow along a path that came out 
on the road that led to Bent Mountain. 

And so on Monday morning when the 
sheriff and his deputy went to the Poole 
cabin they found it empty. The sheriff would 
have been quite willing to let the Pooles— 
like Boozer Sam Sawyer and old Gooch—go 
scot-free; but Dr. Wayne and the Home 
Society were behind the quest for the child, 
and Mr. Price, the sheriff, knew that they 
would not give up until Brat was rescued. So 
he rode back to Butterfly Flat, and there he 
met the mail rider and hailed him jovially: 
“How’s times? An’ who’ve you seen this 
mornin’ ?” 

“Nobody but Mr. Charles seekin’ sawmill 
hands, an’ Pooles and Martins goin’ huckle- 
berryin’. You lookin’ for anybody ?” 

“Uh, I’m just ridin’ round for my health! 
T’ve heard say the berry crop is short this 
year, an’ folks have to go a far way to find 
’em.” 

“Yes. Pooles was goin’ to Bent Mountain. 
I told ’em a passel o’ folks was thar all last 
week. So they ‘lowed they’d go to Cloyd.” 

“You don’t say! Cloyd County over in 
West Virginia! What’s the world comin’ to 
when folks got to go eight miles an’ out thar 
own state for a turn o’ huckleberries? Well, 
I must be goin’.” 

Hoping to overtake the Pooles, the officers 
rode rapidly, but when they came to Lost 
Creek they saw the huckleberrying party 
climbing the hill on the other side of the 


tunes and filling the forgotten places with 
melodious murmurs. He stopped to feast on 
wild grapes; with a comradely smile he 
paused to watch the journeyings of a chip- 
munk. Now he darted along, running a race 
with his shadow, now he caught a birch or 
a hemlock bough and took a flying leap. 

He had often gone lightly and gayly 
through the woods, but never before had he 
frolicked along so blissfully. This was no 
merry, aimless wandering ; he had a goal, and 
that goal was the welfare and happiness of 
a helpless, pitiful child. 

After a while he heard a pleasant murmur 
and presently came to a rivulet that threaded 
its way through the woodland. The stream 
might have been called Minnow Brook, so 
full was it of darting little fish; there were 
enough to supply the hotel fishermen for 
many days. He and Minta would come here 
with their buckets sometime. 

He scooped out a hole and inclosed it with 
stones in order to make a miniature fishpond. 
While he was doing that a junco hopped near 
him, uttering plaintive cries. 

“You little fool!” Jimps laughed. “I wa’n’t 
thinkin’ ’bout yore nest, an’ here you come 
tellin’ me it’s nigh!” 

He looked round and found it on a mossy 
bank behind a baby hemlock. He teased the 
birdlings by putting his finger tip on their 
gaping beaks and then amused himself by 
feeding them. At first the mother bird flitted 
round, chirruping wildly and making fren- 
zied efforts to distract him, but presently she 
ceased her cries and alighted on a near-by 
twig. Jimps nodded at her. 

“T’ll make you come nigher, mammy,” he 
said. “I might as well rest awhile fore I git 
tired. Thar ain’t no hurry.” 

With his right hand near the nest he 
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stretched himself flat on the ground. The 
junco hopped forward, then back two or 
three times; but every time she came nearer 
and stood her ground more boldly. At last 
she gave a little flirting jump as if she would 
pass Jimps’s hand and enter her nest. He 
moved his hand quickly, and she alighted on 
his thumb and stood there trembling, with 
her wings half raised to flit away. He chirped 
gently, and the bird stood still with her head 
on one side and her beadlike eyes fixed on 
his face. He chirped again. Sine gave an an- 
swering cheep, and he put up his hand and 
stroked her plumage. 

“Ef Brat was here,” he murmured, “I could 
git him to stop bein’ skeered.” 

There was a little silence. A squirrel that 
came to drink at the stream ran unaffrighted 
across Jimps’s outstretched arm and went off 
chattering to its mate. The forest was very 
wide and sweet and still. An open space in 
the green-gold chestnut foliage showed the 
sky deep blue with lazy little clouds loitering 
round or melting in the misty depths. Breezes 
woke and whispered and then fell asleep. 

Presently Jimps stretched himself and got 
up and went on through the woods. He came 
to a road and followed it awhile; then he 
turned off on a right-hand road that led to 

a ford. He crossed Lost Creek and en- 
tered a narrow fertile valley. 

Before him lay orchard and meadow- 
land, cultivated fields and a little farm- 
house. He took a path that led to the 
back door, where there was a rough 
porch festooned with hop vines. Sitting 
on the porch and thumping away at 
an old-fashioned churn -was a stout 
motherly-looking woman. Jimps gave a 
grunt of greeting, and she started and 
looked round. 

“Hi! Who are you,” she cried, “comin’ 
here quiet as a mouse? You want to see 
Mr. Rowzey? He won’t be home till 
supper time.” 

“Did some huckleberriers come this 
way this mornin’?” asked Jimps. 

“Yes. My old man seen ’em,” an- 
swered Mrs. Rowzey. “They was aimin’ 
to go over on Bear Mountain.” 

“Whar’s that ? I want to find ’em.” 

“They ain’t gone thar,” said the 
woman. “Tom told ’em a gang o’ folks 
camped thar last week an’ didn’t leave a 
berry. They axed what berries was round 
here, an’ Tom told ’em jokin’-like he 
didn’t know no place but Rattlesnake 
Mountain. An’ the man cussed an’ said 
he’d go thar.” 

“To Rattlesnake Mountain!” gasped 
Jimps. 

The fame and the fear of that reptile- 
infested place had spread through all the 
surrounding country. 

“Ain’t they the fools?” said Mrs. 
Rowzey. “Most folks would do ’thout 
huckleberries all thar lives ruther’n go 
thar.” 

“You reckon that mountain’s bad as folks 
say?” asked Jimps, watching her face anx- 
iously. 

“They couldn’t say it was worse’n it is,” 
she answered. “I ain’t nuver been so cravin’ 
for berries that I’ve been thar. But Tom 
went onct when he was a boy an’ experi- 
mentin’, an’ he says thar ain’t money in the 
world to tempt him to go back. The moun- 
tain,—it’s jest a helter-skelter mass o’ rocks 
overgrowed with scrub oak and huckleberries, 
—it’s alive with rattlers, yellow and black, 
all sizes from little shiny ones to big old rusty 
fellows. They crawl round in them berry 
bushes an’ lay out sunnin’ on them rocks. An’ 
ef you go thar, they stand up an’ fight you 
like a man.” 

Jimps’s face turned white; his eyes grew 
wide with terror. 

“Them folks, them Pooles, sure they ain’t 
sich fools to go thar!” he cried. 

“They did so. My old man seen them go 
‘cross the mountain. They was aimin’ to 
camp in an old lumber cabin on the fur side. 
Tom said the man in the gang was Bill 
Poole.” 

“Yes,” Jimps answered faintly. 

“H’m! Them Pooles is owdacious folks— 
no stomach for work, but plenty for victuals, 
an’ not afeard o’ nothin’. Is Bill kin of 
” 

“No.” 

“Well, if I was you I wouldn’t follow him 
to no sich place as Rattlesnake Mountain. I'd 
leave my business wait. You don’t look peart 
noway. You’re real pale round the gills. 
Here! Let me give you a swallow o’ fresh 
buttermilk; I got more’n the pigs want. An’ 
I reckon I can find you a piece o’ bread.” 

Jimps sat down on the step and ate the 
food, but it had little savor, He was thinking 
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of Rattlesnake Mountain. One snake was 
enough to fill a day and the woods with 
misery ; but a whole mountain full of them! 

“I bet pore little Brat is skeered most to 
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death,” he thought; and then he asked, “Was 
thar—did they have any chillen along?” 

“A gal an’ a boy big enough to pick ber- 
ries-an’ a little chap awfully peaked an’ 


pitiful-looking. "Twas a shame to take him 
along with ’em to sich a place.” 

Jimps put down the cup and got up slowly. 
“I must be goin’,” he said. He went down the 
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path and, stopping at the road, iooked first 
toward the ford and then at the scrubby, 
rocky heights of Rattlesnake Mountain, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


AUNT EUNICE COMES TO COLLEGE Q~ 


Richardson said to the harassed mem- 

bers of the senior play committee who 
were looking for properties, “anything except 
that plaster group of Greek choristers. Aunt 
Eunice gave me that, and I know she 
wouldn’t approve of my lending it. You may 
have the wing chair, the brass andirons —” 

“But I’d set my heart on those singing 
boys,” Lois Tenny complained as she teetered 
precariously on the top of a stepladder. “I 
wanted to hang them over the spinet desk in 
the second act and give tone to the room. 
Gibe if you will; when you are back in your 
provincial home towns you'll miss my scin- 
tillating wit. Alta, dear, surely your aunt —” 

“Now don’t tease her, Lois,’ said Gene- 
vieve Newton, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, as she tugged at the rugs she had rolled 
into an unwieldy bundle. “Alta has done 
enough for this class. She’s always on a com- 
mittee and edits the Monthly and runs the 
Dramatic Club, and she’s giving all her lovely 
things for the play. If her Aunt Eunice 
wouldn’t approve of her lending the bas- 
relief, she’d better not lend it; it has been my 
experience that if there is anything broken 
or lost at dramatics it’s sure to be an heir- 
loom or something. Aunt Eunice has a bad 
enough opinion of college life now.” 

“It’s just the dramatics, athletics, clubs and 
the rest of the unacademic things that she 
disapproves,” Alta explained; “she says she’s 
sending me to college to acquire knowledge, 
not social graces.” 

“T shouldn’t think she’d like your being 
senior president,” said Lois. 

“J’m afraid she won’t,” Alta admitted. “I 
haven’t told her yet. I can’t see how I’m to 
blame.” 

“For being the most indispensable girl in 
Ruxton? No, indeed!” Genevieve interposed 
warmly. 

“I’ve kept up my work,” Alta went on, 
frowning in perplexity, “but I never could 
seem to lead the tranquil studious existence 
she believes in. There are so many things that 
I can just as well do as not, and I do love to 
do them. With Aunt Eunice at the other side 
of the world the last three years, I haven’t 
been able to give her a very good insight into 
college activities, but when she attends com- 
mencement, as she plans, everything will be 
lovely, and we'll all look as learned as I know 
auntie has pictured us.” 

“She certainly won’t be disappointed in 
you, Alta,” Genevieve insisted. “For all your 
bustling round you keep sane and serene and 
get plentiful A’s to reflect glory on Aunt 
Eunice.” . 

Alta laughed. “I hate to go when you are 
discussing such an interesting subject,” she 
said, “but I’ve simply got to hurry to my 
ten-thirty art class. Will you bring over my 
white mull, ’Vieve, and leave it in Bess 
Hoover’s room? I’m going to change there 
and eat basket lunch with the cast at the hall. 
I'll take over that Hermes and the candelabra; 
I’ve just time before the lecture. Tell Chris- 
tine she can have my place at lunch for her 
guest. Oh, and remind Chris, please, that her 
Lit. 6 reference books are due; she’ll chatter 
with her company and forget and run up a 
fine.” 

Blithely, as was her wont, Alta ran singing 
down the long flight of stairs. 

“How Alta remembers so much I don’t 
know,” said Lois, who was tying together the 
pictures she had requisitioned. “Fancy her 
keeping track of easy-going Christine Du- 
pont’s affairs. There’s no limit to the infor- 
mation in that orderly mind of hers.” 

“And yet you wouldn’t call her exactly 
methodical,” said Genevieve. “Not in the 
way that earnest students like Sarah Lunt 
are. She’s the most fascinating creature I 
know. If that aunt of hers isn’t proud of her 
she is hard to please.” 

“She’d certainly not guess that Alta was 
tidy and systematic if she could see this 
room,” Lois chuckled as she surveyed the 
results of the upheaval. “Let’s hope that 
teachers’ agency woman doesn’t come to in- 
spect Alta while the room looks like moving 
day. They say she arrives unexpectedly in 
order to see if the candidate has poise, and 
to notice how she regulates her daily life.” 

The last of the articles that were to grace 


"Tice: anything you need, girls,” Alta 








**I can never tell you all Ruxton has meant to me”’ 


the scenes in Marietta’s Caprice were bun- 
dled into the elevator; then after Genevieve 
had ransacked the closet three times for the 
mull dress she hurried off to see Alta’s be- 
longings safe to the hall stage. Lois picked up 
her notebook and her Ancient History and 
chatted a bit with Kate Snowden, who came 
in to rummage for a scarf. Then the two 
sauntered away to the library and left silence 
and dust to settle down on Room 36. , 

Presently on the threshold of the disman- 
tled sanctum with its bare walls, its littered 
floor and its forlorn dearth of furniture there 
hesitated a stately white-haired lady who 
swept a startled comprehensive glance at the 
unseemly disarray, then hesitatingly made 
her way to a convenient morris chair. 

“Well, Eunice Richardson, you were bound 
to surprise the girl,’ she said to herself 
grimly. “Perhaps it’s just as well. People tell 
me I’m prejudiced against women’s colleges; 
it begins to look as if I had grounds. I’ve 
always held that the frivolous atmosphere of 
a girls’ dormitory was bound to influence 
even a scholarly girl like Alta, and it is plain 
to be seen that she is living in a whirl. I 
should never guess this was our neat Alta’s 
room except for that bas-relief I sent her.” 

. Aunt Eunice continued to look round 
with increasing disapproval. Of three bureau 
drawers two were open and billowy with 
mussed clothing; the third was slammed shut 
on a leather belt that dangled defiantly from 
a corner. The closet door yawned; after one 
appalled glance Aunt Eunice turned her eyes 
from its disordered depths. The rich dust 
that the tireless “props committee” had 
raised and that clouded everything appeared 
to be at least three days old. Moreover, in 
spite of the crammed shelves of the bookcase 
and a thick businesslike notebook on the 
crowded desk, there was nothing about Alta’s 
singularly unattractive quarters remotely to 
suggest that the occupant enjoyed the “quiet 
air of delightful studies.” 

As the noon hour approached, the visitor 
became more and more indignant. Every- 
thing she saw and everything she heard 
served to confirm her worst fears about the 
disadvantages of life at Ruxton. The grave 
silence of the dormitory, which had struck 
her favorably at first, was broken now by 
the almost constant clanking up and down 
of the elevator, the slam of its grilled door 
and the irritable ring of its summoning bell. 
Students returning flushed and weary from 
gymnasium filled the corridors with the rush 
and roar of the shower baths. Laughter and 
talk echoed from room to room; and as 
luncheon time approached the pattering 
tramp of feet became a rumbling sound. 

A bevy of giggling, highly elated, sopho- 
mores passed Alta’s door, propelling a senior 


in cap and gown by the simple process of 
tugging at her academic robes while they 
caroled with light-hearted abandon.a frag- 
ment of an extraordinary ditty: 
“If the sides of a square are eight by ten 

And triangular at that; 

If eighteen bones are found in the head 

Of a common or garden cat —”’ 

Margery Dickson, who was on the edito- 
rial staff of the Monthly, dropped out of the 
group to accost an assistant: 

“T’ve simply got to have fifteen hundred 
words under the exchanges, Elsie, and did you 
see Myra Ford about the poem? She said 
she’d do one. The faculty says her things are 
wonderful, and besides we need it for a filler. 
All right; eight-thirty sure. And do cram up 
on proof marks; Pratt says he doesn’t un- 
derstand your system at all. I expect you to 
grind out the editorial this time; Alta’s too 
busy with the play to tend to it. Subject? 
Oh, I don’t care; criticize our college slang 
or the architecture of American campus 
buildings, or remind the girls that Christmas 
is not far off and now is the time for em- 
broidering gifts—not in the back seats at 
classes the week before.” 

“Tnexcusably flippant,” murmured Aunt 
Eunice, ignorant of the faithful laboring in 
the literary vineyard, the culling of the 
choicest fruits of the English department, the 
feverish weekly board meetings that were 
part of the loyal service of those facetious 
young ladies. 

Then Nita Adams began inquiring from 
door to door concerning the whereabouts of 
her black satin pumps. “I know perfectly 
well who of you can wear my size,” she said 
haughtily to no one in particular. 

“You ought to, my love,” a sardonic voice 
rejoined sweetly ; “you borrow so constantly 
yourself.” 

“T trust Alta doesn’t follow that surprising 
custom of borrowing and lending,” thought 
Aunt Eunice. 


She was dismayed when an unconscious* 


informant immediately blasted her hope. It 
was Christine Dupont speaking airily to her 
guest: “Oh, yes, indeed, everyone here bor- 
rows everything. It’s a hallowed custom and 
so convenient. Why, Alta Richardson lent 
most of her furniture and all her choicest 
bric-a-brac for the play.” 

Aunt Eunice’s eyes flashed to the Greek 
choristers; inconsistently enough, she was a 
little hurt that Alta had not loaned them. A 
breathless girl in a “slinky” kimono dashed 
into the room pell-mell, flew to the closet 
and clutched a gay silk petticoat before she 
noticed Aunt Eunice, who demanded coldly, 
“Do you wish to see Miss Richardson ?” 

“No—that is—this skirt,” panted the stam- 
mering newcomer, “you see, Alta simply had 
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to have it to go to town in yesterday,—some 
one had hers,—and now I need it to wear 
this afternoon.” 

To herself the disheveled intruder was 
saying, “It must be that agency woman, but 
she shan’t fuss me. For the sake of Alta’s next 
year’s position I must be cool.” 

Aloud she said, “This is the afternoon of 
the senior play, and Alta is in it. Shall I send 
her word you are here ?” 

“Ts she the heroine? Is her part impor- 
tant?” Aunt Eunice asked, and, though she 
had supposed that she disapproved of college 
plays, her heart filled with pride. 

“O dear, no! She is only the sound of 
breaking dishes in the second act. She says 
she’s always a disembodied spirit in dramat- 
ics—a voice outside or distant thunder or 
something. To-day,” the girl in the kimono 
hastened to add as Aunt Eunice looked 
rather dazed, “she is stage manager and 
maid to the hero, Elsa Leland; she makes the 
best-looking man, you know. As a matter of 
fact, Alta’s the one who plans the costumes 
and puts on the make-up and arranges the 
scenes and remembers all the fussy little de- 
tails and always has a pin or a needle handy.” 

“Her talents are varied, I see.” 

The girl felt she was not advancing Alta’s 
cause. “I’ll see if anyone knows where Alta 
is,’ she murmured and beat a hasty retreat. 

She had no sooner gone than Aunt Eunice, 
feeling herself considerably enlightened about 
her niece’s character and doings, rose with a 
determined air, took her way to the street 
and disappeared in the direction of the vil- 
lage inn. 

At two o’clock she was seated in the audi- 
torium, and in spite of the flattering atten- 
tion of the ushers, to whom Alta’s name 
seemed a magic password that admitted her 
to the choicest seats, she was more astonished 
and ill at ease than ever. She had often pic- 
tured herself visiting lectures or strolling with 
Alta in cap and gown beneath the classic 
elms. She had not pictured a big, bare, noisy 
hall overflowing with a sea of girls who 
cheered with deafening impartiality all the 
college celebrities from the president to the 
campus cat. In the intervals there was an 
astounding chatter, and through it all she 
again heard that familiar note of banter. She 
heard lessons mentioned as casually as meals 
and much less enthusiastically; she heard the 
faculty criticized as frankly as the freshmen; 
she caught alarmingly radical assertions ut- 
tered with the calmness of “good morning.” 
For the time she was blind to all that was 
charming in the gayety round her; she could 
only wonder what preparation Alta would 
have for meeting the demands of life. 

In the midst of her agitation she heard a 
voice directly behind her speak Alta’s name. 
The pleasant, restrained tones were those of 
maturity and contrasted just enough with the 
excited chatter of the girls to stand out so 
distinctly and authoritatively that she could 
not ignore them. 

“Alta is president of dramatics,” the un- 
seen speaker announced, “but we shall not 
see much of her, I’m afraid. It is somehow 
characteristic of her that, although the whole 
success of the production rests with her, she 
will not appear except to make the speech of 
welcome.” 

“Should you call her a thorough scholar?” 
a crisp, businesslike voice asked. “You see, 
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Miss Clark, I want just such a many-sided, 
clever young woman as you have described, 
if she is the kind that adjusts outside interests 
to her work and does not let them absorb 
her.” 

“Alta has been an honor student all through 
college,” Miss Clark said with pride. “As a 
matter of fact, Miss Curtis, it is often the 
girls who are at the heart of college life that 
do the best work. They learn—and it’s a val- 
uable part of their education, we feel—to 
balance their work and their play in proper 
proportions. Of course there are excep- 
tions —” 

“Butterflies and grinds,” said Miss Curtis, 
laughing. “My girls would make either type 
unhappy. But they will follow the right 
teacher up to the very heights of scholar- 
ship.” 

“You'll not be disappointed in Alta; she is 
a splendid girl,” replied the other with quiet 
confidence, and Aunt Eunice would not have 
been human if she had not begun to feel a 
good deal of her perturbation disappearing 
under the spell of Miss Clark’s warm com- 
mendation. She realized that it had an official 
ring and a sound basis of observation and 
knowledge. “While I,” she said to herself 
scornfully, “have been theorizing with some 
hastily formed impressions and some old 
prejudices I brought along with me.” 

At that auspicious moment the curtains 
parted. After considerable vigorous hushing 
silence fell, and Alta, pretty and self-possessed, 
stepped out to meet the tumultuous applause 
of her friends. 


“Alta, she is the nicest girl! 
Of all our jewels she’s the pearl!” 


modestly chanted the seniors; and the jun- 
iors’ shouted question, “What’s the matter 
with Alta?” brought forth the reply, “She’s 
just right!” which rang to the roof. 

A warm and pleasurable glow of pride 
swept away the last of Aunt Eunice’s doubts. 
She was astonished and delighted at the 
change in her niece. When she had last seen 
Alta the girl had been a diffident, self- 
conscious bookworm, careless of her personal 
appearance and shy to the point of misery. 
Now she stood serenely poised and smiling 
until the frantic efforts of the ushers reduced 
the students to silence again; then she made 
a graceful, sincere speech of welcome and 
slipped away as the curtain rose. 

With a happy sigh Aunt Eunice settled 
back to enjoy the clever play, which was 
written, it seemed, by the young lady of the 
“slinky” kimono who had borrowed her own 
skirt out of Alta’s closet. When she came out 
in answer to the insistent call for “author,” 
Aunt Eunice recognized her at once and 
clapped as vigorously as anyone, forgetting 
that only a few hours ago she had disliked 
her exceedingly. It was astonishing what a 
creditable performance the girls managed to 
give on the cramped and inadequate stage 
with its makeshift scenery and poor lighting. 
Between the acts she enjoyed the fun and the 
singing, bought candy of the freshmen who 
were peddling up and down the aisles for the 
benefit of the Red Cross fund, and applauded 
the upper-class girls heartily when they sang: 


“Do not let your work pile up; 

Do it every day. 

Then some day when you’re grown up 
You’ll get your B. A. 

Take it from your seniors, dears, 
Nothing could be worse 

Than losing your diplomas, dears— 
Unless it be this verse!” 


Twenty minutes later the play was over, 
and some one had conveyed to Alta the news 
that her aunt was present. 

“She introduced herself to the usher—it 
was that fat little sophomore who rooms 
with Betty Lane,” gasped the breathless mes- 
senger. “The child said the lady was so 
haughty and you were such a love that she 
gave her a dandy faculty seat. Brace up, 
honey; she is even now approaching, I fear 
m ” 


Alta, tired and excited and aware of her 
somewhat mussy hair and gown but blessedly 
unconscious of the smooch of dust across her 
nose, gave one appalled look round her. The 
crowded little dressing room was in an up- 
roar. Genevieve Newton, whose regal gown 
was pinned on her from neck to hem, was 
beseeching some one to help her out of it; 
the “hero” could not get her moustache off 
and remarked gloomily that she should have 
to wear it to ethics to-morrow; Katrina 
Trask was lamenting loudly that some one 
had carelessly put an elbow through the 
sombre library back drop. And just at that 
moment Aunt Eunice was ushered in! 

“But, auntie, I thought you were sailing 








the Pacific,” Alta cried as she led her to a 
seat on a shaky garden bench. “Of course I’m 
delighted to see you, but I so wanted you to 
see Ruxton at its best. Now everything is so 
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upset you get a poor idea of it. I can never 
tell you all Ruxton has meant to me.” 

“I’m beginning to understand,” her aunt 
said as she beamed on a group of noisy 
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enthusiasts who were pouring in to congratu- 
late the cast. “In fact, I don’t wonder you 
love it; I’m beginning to think that it’s really 
the nicest place in the world myself.” 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS IN COLONIAL 
DAYS wy Charles Egbert Craddock 
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LACING at the Muscle Shoals of the 

Tennessee River the government’s great 

nitrogen plant for the manufacture of 
high explosives and other munitions of war 
and of nitrates for the advancement of agri- 
culture will—if the plan is ever carried out 
either by the government or by private enter- 
prise—bring into permanent use one of the 
greatest water powers in the world. Niagara 
Falls has long been bitted and bridled and 
harnessed to the uses of man, and from the 
majesty of its appearance and the vast vol- 
ume of its plunge it would seem that it must 
easily rank first in the available sources of 
water power in America. But the recently 
published statements of the engineering asso- 
ciations show that the Muscle Shoals can fur- 
nish an amount of horse power that will 
exceed the motive strength of the great cata- 
ract as yet developed on both sides of the 
Niagara River. 


WHEN THE SHOALS SAID NO 


The accumulation of details with which 
the engineering associations have furnished 
the press would doubtless have astonished the 
French military engineers of the eighteenth 
century whose primitive science was balked 
and baffled and utterly routed by the great 
stretch of rapids in the Tennessee River. The 
project of a dam some one hundred feet high, 
the imprisoned waters of which should form 
a deep lake sixteen miles long, of another dam 
about forty feet high to form a lake seventy 
miles long, and of the erection and operation 
of vast hydroelectric works with which to 
extract nitrogen from the air would have 
seemed to them the fantastic figment of a 
crazed imagination. The French officers could 
only drop their hands and gaze hopelessly at 
the Muscle Shoals as they appeared at that 
early day—an insurmountable turmoil of 
rapids in the trackless wilderness, more than 
thirty miles long and on the average a mile 
wide ! 

Furnishing water power for the manufac- 
ture of high explosives will not be the first 
military service that the Muscle Shoals has 
rendered the country. Except for that im- 
passable obstruction to navigation all the 
region of the Southwest would have fallen 
under the dominion of the French in the 
eighteenth century. The Cherokee Indians, 
then a strong, fierce and intelligent tribe, held 
the balance of power between the British and 
the French. Although they were under treaty 
with the British, who controlled them through 
an extensive and well-organized trade, and 
who furnished them not only with ammuni- 
tion and arms but with many of the nec- 
essaries of civilized life, they were always 
influenced by the more gracious and lenient 
manners of the politic French. The trade with 
the savages was not merely a matter of glass 
beads and tawdry trifles, as many people sup- 
pose, but was a great government oppor- 
tunity of gaining the martial allegiance of 
the tribe. The French coveted it and regard- 
less of hazard eagerly competed for it. Thus 
in the war between the Cherokees and the 
British (1759-61), which was specially signal- 
ized by the Indians’ treacherous massacre of 
the garrison of Fort Loudon on the Tennessee 
River after they had surrendered, the French 
rendered the Cherokees assistance of a kind 
more powerful than a force of armed men. 
In the battle of Etchoe the Cherokees de- 
feated the British troops under Col. Archibald 





Montgomerie, subsequently the Earl of Eglin- 
ton, who commanded the redoubtable regi- 
ment that was known as Montgomerie’s 
Highlanders, a battalion of the royals and a 
considerable force of provincials from South 
Carolina. It was said at the time that no great 
general of Europe could have selected with 
more military discretion the ground of van- 
tage that the Cherokees occupied. Later it 
became known that experienced French offi- 
cers had marshaled the Cherokees and had 
made the disposition for them. The result was 
that the British were forced to retreat and 
leave the field clear. 

But the Muscle Shoals did not suffer the 
French and Indians to enjoy the fruits of 
victory for long. Rioting out there in the 
impassable wilderness, with its foamy tur- 
bulence, its thunderous song and its vast 
momentum, it was more formidable to the 
French designs than was an army with guns 
and banners. For the powder of the Cherokees 
was exhausted. The supply from the British 
trade of course was discontinued, and the fol- 
lowing year when the British government sent 
an expeditionary force under Colonel Grant 
against them the French were confronted 
with the vital problem how to get powder 
from New Orleans to their unarmed allies. 
Skill, courage and numbers counted for noth- 
ing, for the Muscle Shoals said, “No!” They 
have been saying many things these many 
years, and few there are who can translate 
the mystery and the meaning of the variant 
tones; but in that year their utterance was as 
clear and as unmistakable as doom. They 
said, “No!” 

In those days of the impassable wilderness 
boats were the only means of transportation; 
as yet in that region the blazed trail and the 
train of pack horses were unknown. The 
country of inimical Indians—the Chickasaws, 
who were always faithful to the British— 
intervened, for the stronghold of the Chero- 
kees was in the remote fastness of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. With extreme pertinacity 
the French laboriously ascended the Mis- 
sissippi River in “pettiaugres” from New 
Orleans, and, though harassed from the bluffs 
by the musketry of the hostile Chickasaws, at 
last entered the Ohio; on reaching the mouth 
of the Tennessee River, they proceeded up the 
stream as far as the Muscle Shoals. 

The shoals had decreed the fate of the 
Cherokees. The French could not get their 
ammunition past the rapids, and bows and 
arrows were ineffective against the musketry 
of the British troops. Colonel Grant marched 
triumphantly through the Cherokee country, 
spreading desolation far and wide, burning 
and slaying as he went, destroying granaries 
and planted fields, razing villages and leav- 
ing fire and famine behind him until, as he 
himself afterwards said in Parliament, he 
“could not help but be sorry for the people.” 
Thus the Muscle Shoals broke the power of 
the Cherokee nation forever; the tomahawk 
and the midnight massacre, torture and the 
stake were gone, and English peace and pros- 
perity came blossoming into the land. 


THE EARLIEST DESCRIPTION 


A contemporary British historian who 
chronicled the result of the French expedition 
gives the earliest description of the shoals. 
With evident relish he quaintly remarks: 

“There they were luckily stopped in their 
mischievous career by a deep and dangerous 
cataract the waters of which rolled down 
with a prodigious rapidity, dashed against the 
opposite rocks, and from thence rushed off 
with impetuous violence on a quarter-angled 
course. It appeared so shocking and unsur- 
mountable to the ‘mounseers’ that, after 
staying there a considerable time in the vain 
expectation of seeing some of their friends, 
necessity forced them to return back to New 
Orleans, about twenty-six hundred computed 
miles, to their inconsolable disappointment.” 

It seems strange that amid such scenes, such 
ferocious terrors of war, such austere, illim- 
itable forests and such indomitable, rioting 


waters any spirit of poesy should have pulsed, 
but in the list of officers who took part in 
that war which Gen. David Stewart of Garth 
gives in his interesting military history of the 
Highland regiments appears the name of a 
young lieutenant, Hugh Montgomerie,—after- 
wards the twelfth Earl of Eglinton—who 
was both poet and musician. It must have 
been a somewhat shy endowment, for, al- 
though Robert Burns mentions his military 
prestige more than once, and calls him 
“Sodger Hugh,” and even exclaims, “Oh, could 
I like Montgomerie fight!” he seems alto- 
gether unaware of Montgomerie’s poetical 
talents. In fact, it was only after the lieuten- 
ant’s death that the much discussed Exile’s 
Lament as well as the musical score of several 
popular compositions were found among his 
papers. The Exile’s Lament has obvious refer- 
ence to his military service in America. The 
plan of Lord Chatham, who was then Mr. 
Pitt, of enlisting the Highland regiments for 
foreign service after the British government 
had legislated the feudal clan system of Scot- 
land out of existence had in view not merely 
furnishing the clansmen with the means of 
subsistence and their officers with a career, 
but also deporting the fighting men from the 
country, so that there might be no military 
strength left there to sustain an uprising in 
the interest of the Stuarts, such as had 
afflicted Scotland in 1715 and in 1745. 


IMPETUOUS COLONEL GRANT 


Several other men who later became of 
more than local note were concerned in those 
events of colonial days in which the Muscle 
Shoals played such an important part. One of 
them was Col. James Grant of Ballindalloch, 
Scotland. He seems to have been of a some- 
what rash and heady temperament, and 
shortly before this campaign he had made so 
ill-judged and impetuous an assault on Fort 
Duquesne, which the French then occupied, 
that they captured him and a score of his 
officers. On this expedition in the Cherokee 
war he contrived to quarrel with Colonel 
Middleton, the officer in command of the pro- 
vincials, and neglected his advice on every 
occasion. After they returned to Charleston, 
their differences culminated in a duel, which 
resulted without bloodshed only because of 
the interference of common friends. 

But Colonel Grant must have possessed 
remarkable military talents, for his advance- 
ment was rapid and varied. He was appointed 
governor of east Florida and afterwards of 
Stirling Castle in Scotland. He rose step by 
step in his profession—to brigadier general, 
to major general, to lieutenant general, and 
he died a full general. He was famous as a 
bon vivant, and in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous marches through the wilderness of the 
Cherokee country he carried among his per- 
sonal retainers two cooks, to the great de- 
rision of his Chickasaw allies, with whom it 
was a point of honor and a sacred duty that 
a “brave upon the warpath” should put up 
with hardships. He was not the only British 
officer credited with making himself comfort- 
able in adverse circumstances. General Brad- 
dock is said to have boasted of a cook so 
skillful that he could make “a delicious ra- 
gout out of a pair of old boots.” Everyone 
knows that boots are likely to resemble those 
of Major Bellenden, of the Tillietudlem siege, 
which he swore the starving garrison should 
devour before he would capitulate, and 
which, it was objected, were thick in the 
sole and “unco tough in the upper leather.” 

Capt. John Stuart of Kincardine, in Strath 
Spey, Scotland, is described as an officer of 
great sagacity and address. It is sometimes 
erroneously said that he was the commandant 
of Fort Loudon on the Tennessee River at the 
period when the Cherokees occupied it. The 
truth, however, is established beyond dispute 
by the articles of capitulation, which were 
published in the same year in London, and 
which were signed by Capt. Paul Demeré, as 
commandant, on the part of the British gov- 
ernment, and by Indian chiefs Cunigacatgoah 
and Oconostota for the Cherokee nation. Cap- 
tain Demeré perished in the massacre, but 
Captain Stuart, the second in command, es- 
caped by reason of his friendship with the 
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Indian chief, Atta Culla Culla. For Stuart’s 
“good conduct” during the siege he was 
rewarded with the crown office of superin- 
tendent of Southern Indian tribes, which cor- 
responded with the office that Sir William 
Johnson held over the Indian tribes in the 
North. Captain Stuart married Miss Fenwick 
of a prominent South Carolina family and 
lived for many years on Tradd Street in 
Charleston. There, it is said, his famous son 
was bern who afterwards became Gen. Sir 
John Stuart, hero of the Battle of Maida, in 
Calabria, Italy, and who was knighted by the 
British government and created Count of 
Maida by the government of Italy. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the name of Maida 
Hill still survives in London as a tribute to 
that stirring event; and as evidence of Scot- 
tish pride and patriotism Sir Walter Scott’s 
favorite deerhound was called Maida. 

Though the Muscle Shoals made it impos- 
sible to ascend the Tennessee River, certain 
hardy pioneers of a later date—March 12, 1780 
—made the descent. The daring little historic 
vessel, which was appropriately named the 
Adventure, was the flagship, so to speak, of a 
small fleet of primitive craft that the waters 
tossed about like leaves in a high wind. Those 
pioneers were on their way to make a settle- 
ment at Big Salt Lick, where the city of 
Nashville is now situated. John Donelson in 
his journal that chronicled the voyage writes 
of the Muscle Shoals: 

“When we approached them they had a 
dreadful appearance to those who had never 
seen them before. The water, being high, 
made a terrible roaring which could be heard 
at some distance among the driftwood heaped 
frightfully upon the points of the islands, the 
current running in‘ every possible direction. 
Here we did not know how soon we should 
be dashed to pieces and all our troubles ended 
at once. Our boats frequently dragged on the 
bottom and appeared constantly in danger of 
striking; they warped as much as in a rough 
sea. But by the hand of Providence we are 
preserved from that danger also. I know not 
the length of this wonderful shoal—it has 
been represented to me to be twenty-five 
or thirty miles.” 

Time, science and the activities of man 
work strange changes in stupendous natural 
objects. Niagara Falls of the present day 
bears scant resemblance to its primeval aspect, 
and the Muscle Shoals are destined to undergo 
an even greater transformation than that—to 
be altered out of recognition. In addition 
to its military utility the great water power 
of the Muscle Shoals will greatly help agri- 
culture and commerce. Nitrate, heretofore 
largely imported from the nitrate plains of 
Chile,—the cost of which has almost doubled, 
—will be furnished to our fields by home in- 
dustry. Electricity that the shoals will gen- 
erate will run the machinery of a score of 
neighboring cities and give employment to 
thousands of workmen. ; 

A word should be said about the mussels, 
which have been banked from time immemo- 
rial along the flinty reefs and limestone rocks 
of the rapids. They are of the pearl-bearing 
species, the Unio margaritiferous, but though 
gems are often found in the bivalvular shells 
they are not so frequent or so valuable as to 
warrant an organized system of search. They 
doubtless furnished many of the fresh-water 
pearls that the soldiers of the Spanish inva- 
sion found among the Indians, and that the 
chronicler of De Soto’s expedition, “the Gen- 
tleman of Elvas,” considered to be so fine 
that he intimated they had probably been 
stolen from royal sepulchres. Luys de Biedma 
says that the Spaniards rifled royal sepulchres 
for pearls. At a much later date they were 
still abundant among the natives. In colonial 
days as late as 1776 the French adventurer 
Le Clerc Milfort, who had spent twenty years 
in the Creek nation of Indians, describes how 
the pearls were used in preserving the history 
of the Creek ancestry. Each gem of a special 
strand, or chaplet, represented a warrior or 
some great event; the expert official custo- 
dians easily distinguished one from another. 
Thus they furnished a complete record of the 
past. Milfort represents them as equivalent to 
archives and, learning how the Indians inter- 
preted them, gives the history of the Creek 
nation, detailing its migration from Mexico 
and the terrors of the rule of Montezuma to 
its refuge in the region of the great Tennessee 
River. He incorporated the information in the 
elaborate work that on his return to France 
in 1802 he published in Paris under the title 
Mémoires ou un coup d’eil rapide sur mes 
voyages dans la Louisiane et mon séjour dans 
la nation Creeke, par Le Clerc Milfort, Tas- 
tanegy, ou chef de guerre de la nation Creeke 
et General de Brigade en service de la Repub- 
lique Francaise. (Memoirs or a rapid glance 
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over my voyages in Louisiana and my so- 
journ with. the Creek nation, by Le Clerc 
Milfort, Tastanegy, or war chief of the Creek 
nation and brigadier general in the service of 
the French Republic.) 

The mussel shells are of many varieties and 
have quaint local names such as butterfly, 
monkey-face, pig-toe, washboard—this is an 
ugly corrugated shell of an unpretentious as- 
pect that befits its humble domestic designa- 
tion. Pocketbook is the name of a shell that 
is said to have the peculiarity of retaining 
for a year and a day any money intrusted to 
it. A useful savings bank! It is not known in 
which of those varieties of shells you are most 
likely to find pearls. Many of the pearls are 
small, ill-shaped, sometimes of a dull hue and 
almost worthless. Occasionally, however, some 
one discovers a pearl of real value; but that 
is indeed a freak of fortune. 

Not long ago a small boy rode his pony to 
the margin of a stream so as to allow the 
animal to drink. The wind was crisp; the 
fleecy clouds in the limpid sky were not more 


dazzling white than their reflection in the 
limpid water. Even the shadows of the great 
trees added a clarity to the brown and green 
crystalline purity of the ripples, and where 
a single shaft of sunshine fell he observed a 
detached mussel He lurched half out of the 
saddle and grasped it. To his surprise he 
found in the shell a large pink pearl of a beau- 
tiful lustre and spherical perfection. When he 
returned to town a would-be purchaser who 
knew no more accurately its real value than 
he did offered him fifteen dollars for it. But 
a friend advised him to submit the gem to a 
firm of New York jewelers. The boy did-so, 
and the reply came by return mail: “We 
hold your pearl. Our bid is one hundred and 
fifty dollars!” 

The largest price ever paid for a pearl from 
a mussel in the Tennessee River is said to have 
been one thousand dollars. 

The Indians of colonial days entertained a 
quaint superstition concerning the Muscle 
Shoals. One year the Cherokees, believing that 
the sites of their towns had become infested 
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with witches, deserted all their towns on 
Chickamauga Creek and fled together many 
miles down the Tennessee River and estab- 
lished new settlements in the neighborhood of 
the Muscle Shoals; later those settlements 
became famous in the annals of the region as 
“the Five Towns.” 

Moving, however, did not rid the Indians 
of their fantastic delusions. It is scarcely a 
matter of wonder that the aspect of the Ten- 
nessee suggested a sinister semblance to the 
imaginative Cherokees. The river’s breaking 
from its smooth, majestic flow into sudden 
frantic turbulence, its foam-crested waves 
dashing in a mad tumult hither and thither 
against the rocks, its eccentric currents dart- 
irg to and fro and its prodigious turmoil 
extending thirty miles in length and one or 
two miles in breadth suggested to the Indians 
the dance of legions of witches unseen by 
mortal eye. In the resonant vibrations of the 
waters, which you can hear for a distance of 
ten miles, they could detect in fancy Tarooa 
Ookprosto—the song of the evil ones. 


JAKE THE GIANT KILLER» @ chat 


\ K ] HEN Jake Hammond, the water boy, 
walking on the single-plank scaffolding 
that led to the face of the gold-bearing 
gravel bank, came round the point of rocks 
where the dynamite gang was drilling a “T” 
set for the blast he saw that something was 
wrong with the “giant.” 

Ninety feet below him and more than 
ninety feet back from the gravel cliff the six- 
inch nozzle of the great hydraulic monitor 
with a pressure of thtee hundred pounds to 
the square inch that was used to batter away 
the gold-bearing bank lay silent and grim 
outside its wooden cradle. The monitor was 
free from the levers that controlled it,-but 
where the big hose joined the pipe that led 
the water down the gorge to the placer mine 
a little group of men were working hastily 
and excitedly. 

Jake lifted the water pack from his shoul- 
ders. On one side he could touch the rock 
and the soil of the cliff; but beneath his frail 
footway the bank dropped almost sheer to 
the main flume. Through the main flume 
when the monitor was working poured the 
disintegrated dirt and stone and brush torn 
away from the hill and then was whirled 
away in lessening volume to the sluices where 
the mercury “traps,” or riffles, caught the 
gold particles and whence the “tailing” went 
sifting on down the cafion. 

“What’s up now?” Jake said to himself. 
“Thought the boys took the giant out of the 
crib to fix in a new gasket.” 

He looked intently at the little group. Old 
Jim Rodgers, the mine boss, had climbed up 
the trestle that supported the long flume and 
was pointing and shouting. The men on the 
ground round the iron pipe that led the water 
down to the big hose were working at the 
shut-off gate that now held the swift water 


back from the nozzle of the monitor. The 
water in the overflow spillway a hundred 
yards up the hill made so much noise that 
Jake could not hear what the men were 
saying; so, picking up his shoulder stick, on 
each end of which was a water bucket, he 
started along the planking. Coming round 
the jutting rock, he saw the four men of the 
dynamite crew sitting along the face of the 
gravel; their feet were swinging in space, and 
they were busily at work, unaware of the 
trouble with the hydraulic gun. 

The gold-bearing dirt at the Blue Hill mine 
was a low-grade gravel, and in this bank, 
which was all of a hundred and fifty feet 
high, were so many boulders and masses of 
clay that it was necessary to blast before 
even the big giant, smashing into .the earth 
with several thousand cubic feet of water a 
minute, could wash it all down for the 
sluices. The dynamiters would drill a line of 
holes along the front of an obstruction, wire 
the charges to the main “T” charge and then 
leave their flimsy scaffold to be knocked 
down by the terrific force of the explosion. 
The object of the dynamiting was not to 
scatter but to loosen the gold-bearing dirt. 

As Jake walked carefully along the scaffold 
he came to a small box of dynamite sticks 
and a coil of fuse that the men had left. He 
stepped over the box and started on. Wiry 
and cool-headed, he was unconcerned enough 
about the shaky plank and the distance down 
to the earth to be curious to know what Mr. 
Rodgers and the sluice men were doing over 
there behind the wooden cribbing that held 
the big hose. 

Jake had been round the placer mines of 
northern California too many years not to 
realize that trouble of more than ordinary 
import was summoning the miners to the 


The great hose writhed and turned partly over, then the nozzle je:ked heavily round 
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water gate. Since the state had passed laws 
that prohibited the dumping of tailings into 
any stream where they could injure vallcy 
lands and waterways hydraulic mining was a 
dwindling industry, and Jake knew that the 
Blue Hill gravel was the last the company 
would reduce. When the mine closed he 
planned to attend school in Sacramento for 
two years, get a scientific mining education 
between jobs and then begin to work his way 
to the top at one of the big deep mines of the 
Sierra Nevada region. He had been thinking 
of his plans as he lugged the water up the 
trail and round to the ladder that led down 
to the dynamite gang’s scaffolding. But now, 
watching the men round the end of the flume, 
he was hoping that nothing was going to in- 
terfere with the operations, for he had prom- 
ised to remain until the job was finished. 

“If anything goes wrong with the water 
supply —” he began half aloud, then stopped 
with his mouth still open. 

Something had happened down at the 
flume! The little group of men had scat- 
tered. Jim Rodgers and Ed Fraley were run- 
ning forward to the giant, which lay on the 
timbers with its muzzle pointing toward the 
bottom of the gravel hill; but before they 
had covered half the distance Jake saw some- 
thing happen that held him dumb with as- 
tonishment. The great hose writhed and 
turned partly over, then the nozzle jerked 
heavily round and lifted and a dazzling white 
arc of water burst from it. Up rose the 
stream higher and higher, twisting and lung- 
ing sidewise and downward. 

“Gone wild!” gasped Jake, stopping again 
on the single plank high above the scene. 
“The old giant’s out of control and shooting 
wild!” 

He had heard of a hydraulic monitor’s get- 
ting free from its cribbing and directing its 
deadly force with disastrous consequences; 
but such an accident was rare indeed. What 
had happened at the end of the big flume 
that brought the water down the cafion to 
the pipe was that a rock fragment that a 
previous misjudged blast on the hill had 
hurled into the boxes had swept slowly along 
until it reached the outlet of the pipe, and 
there the drop and the force of the current 
had together crashed it into the gate that 
shut off the water. The miners had discovered 
the danger and had been trying to keep the 
boulder from falling into the outlet pipe, but 
it had eluded them and smashed the gate. At 
that the mine boss had dashed for the nozzle 
of the monitor, which with valve open was 
lying temporarily free of its control levers; 
but he had been too late. The heavy, iron- 
bound canvas pipe had jumped alive under 
the impact of the water, and the first blast 
from the nozzle had swept in a half circle 
across the muddy space to the foot of the 
gravel bank and leveled everything it struck. 

Jake saw the miners stop and dash back 
from the danger area; then he saw the tool 
house, toward which Mr. Rodgers had started, 
collapse like a paper shed as the water struck 
it. Spades, axes and planks went flying in all 
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directions; then the stream struck the frame 
of the main sluice along the foot of the gravel 
bank, and it also went down. 

“Say!” gasped Jake. “Look at the old boy 
jump! I guess nobody wants to be in front 
of it! They better cut-that pipe somewhere!” 

He knew that the miners had meant to do 
just that, but the wrecking of the tool house 
had prevented their carrying out their inten- 
tion. Mr. Rodgers ran back to the safe space 
behind the giant and stood there watching 
the devastating water. 

Up by the main flume other men were 
staring. Now that the intake gate was useless 
and the valve of the monitor was open they 
had no immediate means of stopping the flow. 
Jake watched the giant less apprehensively 
now, for the plunges were becoming less and 
less wild; the hydraulic gun had probably 
done all the damage it could do, and the men 
below were well out of range of the stream. 
But where it shot level with the ground 
every shrub and stick were cleared away in- 
stantly, and every bit of soil was blown off 
down to bed rock. When it struck the base 
of the gravel hill there was a boil of mud 
and rock, which went flowing back into the 
sluiceway as it would have done had the 
giant been under man’s control. 

Suddenly Jake on his safe and airy perch 
saw the monitor give a last convulsive twist 
along its thick snaky body, then stop—point- 
ing upward at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. Instantly the six-inch stream mounted 
in a beautiful arc up against the ragged 
gravel cliff, and under it tumbled a deluge of 
débris down to the main sluiceway. It was 
striking just about where the miners had in- 
tended to play it; but now just above it 
hung the temporary scaffold that held him 
and the dynamite crew. 

Jake heard a faint shout somewhere be- 
yond the white spray that enveloped the end 
of the stream. He felt a shock on the staging 
under his feet and then another, which made 
him drop his water carrier, sink to his knees 
and grab at the planks. Forty feet beyond 
him the scaffold had been ripped to frag- 
ments, which were tumbling down the dis- 
solving gravel bank ninety feet below. 

“Say,” yelled Jake, “I better get out of 
this! The whole bank seems to be sliding; 
the water’s cutting up under the ledge!” 

The single-plank staging under his feet was 
tilting outward at a dangerous angle. Grip- 
ping it tight with knees and fingers, he waited 
a moment before he tried to escape back 
round the-rock point to the ladder that led 
to the bank above. Off at his right and 
slightly below him the water was bombard- 
ing the steep gravel slope, and he saw that 
support after support of the staging was 
being torn out of the hillside and disappear- 
ing in the frothy torrent that rolled back and 
down to the sluice stream. 

“Got to get out of here,” muttered Jake, 
“even if the old gun doesn’t twist any more! 
It’s going to loosen the boulders and eat a 
hole that’ll drag everything down!” 

When the planks ceased to tremble some- 
what he balanced himself cautiously and 
stood up. A few yards to his left the boards 
were level and unshaken; he could reach 
them safely. But even as he started he heard 
another faint cry above the roar of the moni- 
tor. Then he looked down. The miners on the 
ground were all staring up, not at him, but 
at a point on the other side of the streaming 
water. 

Jake shouted with swift apprehension. The 
dynamite boys! They were all there, cut off 
from escape, for the staging ended against 
the steep cliff beyond the spot that the hy- 
draulic gun was pounding! 

He stopped and turned. He could not see 
the four men of the crew, for the spray and 
the flying dirt hid them, but he knew them 
all—kindly, fine fellows who had shared their 
quarters in the bunk house with him. 

“Tim’s there,’ thought Jake, “and Ben 
Graham and Bob Cutler and the little Swede. 
And it won’t be any time before there’ll be a 
hole in the gravel, and that’ll loosen the stag- 
ing even if the water doesn’t hit ’em direct. 
A man can’t drop ninety feet among those 
rocks and live!” 

He began to shout and wave his arms at 
the miners down on the placer bed. Why 
didn’t they do something? They all were 
staring up helplessly at the spot where the 
deadly water was tearing the ground almost 
under the feet of the dynamite crew. Some 
of the men had dashed to the head of the 
monitor and tried to move it; and the at- 
tempt might have succeeded if the long iron 
muzzle and ten feet of the big hose had not 
jammed themselves down into the rocks and 
the wreckage of the crib, which held them as 
tight as a vise. Jake saw that the wild giant 
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would probably not move again, but it was 
pouring its mighty stream more than half- 
way up the cliff. In a few minutes his four 
fellow workers would fall to their death. 

He stared again at the spot near the spray 
where the broken scaffold ended. As has 
already been said, he could not see the men, 
but from the actions of the miners below he 
guessed that some sections of their scaffold 
must be sinking. 

“Why can’t they stop it?” yelled Jake. 
“Cut the hose or dynamite it ?” 

Then he realized that the tool house had 
been swept into the flume. The men below 
seemed to be searching aimlessly round for 
some weapon to use against the giant. 

“They could blow it out maybe,” muttered 
Jake. “But the dynamite’s gone—with the 
shed! Only—the box up here!” And, turning 
to look along his line of escape, he saw the 
little wooden case snug on a safe joint of 
the scaffold. “If I were down there I’d blow 
something out!” he gasped. 

Then he ran gingerly along the planking 
to the dynamite. Now that the staging was 
shaking loose, it was no place to leave the 
stuff; Jake realized that he ought to get it up 
the ladder. But when he stood over the box 
and saw the coil of fuse a daring thought 
flashed into his mind. If he could swing a 
stick down there at the nozzle and turn the 
line of its fire even only a few feet, he might 
save the men on the staging. 

“T could,” gasped Jake. “I could heave a 
couple of ’em if Rodgers and the rest would 
get away!” 

Then he began to shout at the mine boss. 
He stood on the box and waved a stick of 
the explosive, tapped it with his finger and 
gesticulated in an effort to make them under- 
stand. 

“Get back away from there!” he shouted 
and danced up and down. “Get out! I’m 
going to shoot one!” 

They were looking at him now, and sud- 
denly Jake saw the big mine boss dash back 
among the group and force them on. They 
all ran back to the head of the flume, and 
some got behind it and stared over the top. 

Jake measured the distance to the giant. If 
one shot did not reach it, he would try an- 
other; that is, if the first explosive did not 
wreck his perch and blow up the dynamite 
box under him when he fell! He hastily cut 
a short length of fuse and capped it to a stick 
of the explosive. If the concussion did not 
explode it, the quick-burning fuse would. 
Again he measured the distance. It was a 
long throw for a boy to make, especially 
when balanced on the single planking; but 
Jake drew his breath, whirled back his arm 
as he lighted the fuse and threw the explosive 
straight out above the muzzle of the giant. 

“There'll be a jump,” muttered Jake and 
without waiting to see what happened turned 
and threw himself face downward over the 
dynamite case and clung to it. He did not 
want it to be jarred off. So he was lying, with 
his nose pressed into the jutting gravel under 
the planks, when he felt rather than heard 
the boom of an explosion down on the rock 
bed. The roar of the giant’s voice partly 
muffled it, but the shock of it lifted Jake’s 
hair and made his perch tremble. But he 
hung to the dynamite box. Then he rolled 
over. His section of the staging was still 
there. And now above the echoes he heard 
men shouting, and, staring along the gravelly 
slope, he saw the dynamite crew. They were 
sitting and standing on the broken section of 
planks, and like the miners down by the 
flume they were yelling at the tops of their 
voices. 

“That boy did it!” roared the mine boss 
up to them: “He chucked a stick o’ the stuff 
clean down under the cribbin’ and ripped a 
three-foot hunk o’ that hose out, besides 
knockin’ the giant clean flat to the rock! Get 
up the top o’ the bank, boys, and get a rope 
down to Tim’s gang! Jake’s all right; he’s 
got the ladder! Up there hangin’ to the rest 
of the dynamite! Now, what do you think 
o’ that?” 

Jake sat down on the plank and looked 
at the iron giant he had laid low. A great 
tumult of water was pouring from the 
wrecked pipe and from the muzzle also, but 
it was sweeping on over the flat rocks and 
was as harmless as a brook. It was not until 
he climbed to the top of Blue Hill and went 
along to where the miners had lowered a 
rope to the trapped dynamite crew and 
hauled them to safety that he had much to 
say. Then he muttered to Mr. Rodgers, “I tell 
you I was scared! Minute I let go that stick 
of powder I got to thinking, suppose all I 
did was to knock that old giant round so 
that it pumped me a shot, and me lying up 
there on that dynamite box!” 
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New 
Lionel Type 
“A” Multivolt 
Toy Transformer 

Approved by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Cheapest and 
best transformer made. Many im- 
proved electrical features. 





This Train Is Powered With That 


FAMOUS TWIN -MOTOR 
LOCOMOTIVE 


WO high-power motors instead of one are 

built into this great locomotive. At a throw 
of the electric switch it can pull 20 big freight 
cars around a 12-foot track! 
can equal its wonderful hauling power. 
Railway Systems, not only the cars, but every- 
thing from switches to bridges, are patterned like 
real railway equipment. They give you all the 
thrills of real railroading. That’s why they have 
been Standard of the World for 21 Years! 


No other make 
Lionel 


Send for Handsome Xmas Catalog 


in Colors 


—showing the complete 
Lionel line of Locomo- 
tives, with single or 
twin - motors, Coaches, 
Freight Cars, Stations, 
Bridges, Semaphores, 
etc., in full colors— over 
150 items. Then buy 
from your dealer or 
write us. Prices from 
$6.25 up. 


The Lionel Corp., 50-Y, East 2ist St., N. Y. City 


Standard of the World for 21 Years 
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Be Sure You 
Geta 


** LIONEL” 


for Xmas! 


ELECTRIC 

WARNING 

SIGNAL 
Electric bell rings 


when train 
approaches crossing. 
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the Bullseye Since 1864 
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Grandad’s 
Best Gift 


“Son,]’vebeenwaiting until you 
were old enough to appreciate a 
real rifle—a Stevens Favorite— 
the kind I gave your father 
on his 12th birthday, 
“Take it, Boy! Grow up to 
it! Live up to it! It will teach 
you to shoot straight and live 
straight. And that’s the finest 
spirit of Americanism I could 
wish you.” 
Stevens dealers everywhere 
will be glad to show you the 
Stevens Favorite and 


Stevens models. 


other 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Executive & Export Offices: 50Church St., New York 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, New York 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 
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Marshal Foch with Ambassador J d 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MORE YOU LEAVE things to chance, 
the less chance there is for you. 


Umbrellas that are up when Days are duller, 
Instead of being dark should glow with Color. 


“KNOW THY WORK AND DO IT,” says 
Carlyle, “and work at it like a Hercules. One 
monster there is in the world: an idle man.” 


“AFTER READING a week’s run of the 
news,” remarked the old citizen of Little Lot, 
“it appears that the fellow that puts hot 
ashes in a wooden receptacle can be counted 
on as likely to set only a part of the world 
on fire.” 


SATSUMA ORANGES have the disadvantage 
of becoming invitingly ripe before they are 
invitingly yellow. Fruit growers discovered 
that by exposing the fruit to an atmosphere 
of gases formed by imperfect combustion of 
petroleum products they could give it the 
desired shade. Thus is the lily painted and 
the refined gold gilded. 


THE STAINED GLASS, the painting and 
the sculpture in the medizeval churches were 
not there solely because the masses could not 
read. Form, color and music are a means of 
expression quite as truly as the written word. 
It was the invention of the printing press 
that set everyone reading and writing. But 
no one need consider himself as truly edu- 
cated until he can at least understand and 
appreciate the art that appeals to the eye and 
the ear as well as the art that appeals to the 
intellect. 


BRAZIL IS UNDERTAKING to make 
known to the United States and to the world 
the wonderful resources of raw material, 
such as vegetable oils, nuts, sugar and min- 
erals, that it possesses. When we remember 
that vegetable fats can be produced for per- 
haps a third of the cost of animal fats, it is 
not difficult to predict the increasing use of 
vegetable oils. That unimproved cocoanut 
land in the Malay States is worth from £5 
to £20 an acre makes the price of similar 
land in Brazil appear cheap. 


AMERICANS HAVE BEEN in the habit of 
finishing their education by travel in England, 
France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and so on, but 
the young European who completed his edu- 
cation by making the “grand tour” seldom 
thought it worth while to see the New World. 
The other day the most prominent newspaper 
publisher in England brought his leading edi- 


tor to America and left him here. “He has. 


never been in the United States before,” the 
publisher said, “and no man has completed 
his education in these days until he has seen 
the United States.” 


CHOOSE A PITCH near the summit of a 
hill out of reach of the sharp wind and then 
go on a hunt with a field glass. It is the way 
of the caribou hunter in Newfoundland to 
“go spying,” but you will not try it long 
before you discover that there is other wild 
life quite as interesting as the deer tribe— 
now a squirrel, now a blue jay, now a rabbit 
family out for an airing, quite unsuspecting 
your distant presence. Have you ever watched 
a flock of crows hold convention? Have you 
ever stalked a red fox stealing along on his 
sly adventure? Truly you have missed a keen 
delight, possible on almost any sunny day of 
December. 


THE ARTICLE on Muscle Shoals that 
Charles Egbert Craddock contributes to this 
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week’s Companion will call the attention of 
our readers again to that remarkable source 
of potential water power. If the war had 
continued, the immense plant that the gov- 
ernment had planned for making nitrogen 
products for explosives would have been 
completed, and would now be at work sup- 
plying the country with fertilizers enriched 
with nitrogen taken from the air. The gov- 
ernment balks at the expense necessary to 
finish the undertaking, and it does not think 
Mr. Ford’s offer for the existing works good 
enough. The future of the shoals is in doubt, 
but it will be a pity if the great sums already 
spent there are permitted to stand as a total 


loss. 
eg 
OUR DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


VER since our country was founded 

has it had so many distinguished visi- 

tors from overseas as it has had during 
the year that is passing. Bankers, publicists, 
men of science, authors, soidiers, statesmen— 
what a procession of them we have seen, 
sailing into the harbor of New York and by 
and by sailing out again, when their missions, 
whatever they were, had been more or less 
accomplished ! 

The remarkable invasion of America by 
the great and influential men of Europe is a 
striking testimony to the tremendous impor- 
tance of the United States in the intellectual, 
financial and political life of the world. New 
York and Washington have welcomed a 
throng of notables such as London and Paris 
only, among modern capitals, have ever seen. 
We shall perhaps become used in the end to 
that sort of thing, but it is now so new an 
experience that the whole country is excited 
by it. 

"There are some figures that stand head and 
shoulders above the rest. Lloyd George, the 
real ruler of the great British Empire-and the 
most powerful British minister since William 
Pitt, will probably be here before the year is 
out, though at the time we write the Irish 
conference makes his plans uncertain ; Briand, 
next to Clémenceau the foremost French 
statesman—if indeed he must take second 
place; Venizelos, the subtlest and keenest 
mind in European public life; Prince Toku- 
gawa, who if the shogunate still existed 
would to-day be the hereditary ruler of 
Japan; Beatty, the most striking naval com- 
mander the war produced; Diaz, the great 
soldier of Italy; Foch, the greatest soldier 
in the world to-day—all of them were our 
guests at the same time. To all of them 
America gave the cordial welcome that their 
great abilities and their distinguished services 
to the common cause deserve. Perhaps the 
warmest greeting was given to Marshal Foch. 
Wherever he went enthusiasm followed him, 
partly because of his delightful personality, 
and partly because our people feel that under 
God his was the mind and the resolution that 
brought victory to the Allied arms. In an age 
when heroes are scarce, Marshal Foch has 
attained the dimensions of a hero. 

One thing the procession of distinguished 
men cannot help impressing on our national 
consciousness: whether we like it or not we 
are deeply involved in the fermenting, strug- 
gling life of the world; we are perhaps at the 
very centre of the ferment. We grew rich and 
great in comparative isolation, but for good 
or for evil that isolation is ended. 


°° 
IS THE STRIKE PASSING? 


GAIN and again in recent years we have 
been threatened with great strikes, now 
in this “essential” industry and now in 

that. We have been uneasy at the prospect 
every time, and some of us have been fright- 
ened; but at the critical moment most of the 
threatened strikes have failed to come to 
anything. Those that have really occurred 
have rarely caused anything like the incon- 
venience and disorder that we apprehended. 
No strike in the last twenty years can be 
compared in seriousness with the great rail- 
way strike of 1877 or the Homestead strike 
of 1892 or the Pullman strike of 1894. The 
labor unions are more numerous, more highly 
organized, more powerful than they used to 
be, but strikes are not on that account more 
frequent or more serious. On the contrary, 
they seem to be less frequent and less serious. 

The strike is often a measure of despera- 
tion. Almost all the great strikes have been 
of that sort. No one except the revolutionist 
desires a strike for its own sake. In propor- 
tion as labor has become organized and 
politically influential it finds other and less 
disastrous ways of gaining its ends. Those 


ways have been exceedingly successful for 
several years. Our legislation, which in the 
years of the great strikes was generally framed 
to the advantage of the business firm or cor- 
poration, has more and more tended to re- 
strain and regulate business and to reflect the 
ideas of the reformers and the labor leaders. 

Strikes are no longer necessary to get the 
workingman’s point of view before the peo- 
ple, and the sympathy of the public is no 
longer certain to be enlisted on the side of 
labor. Thirty or forty years ago labor was 
the “under dog,” and everyone recognized 
the fact. The nation was willing to brave a 
certain amount of hardship in order to ad- 
vance the cause of justice to the workingman. 
Now it sees two evenly matched parties 
struggling for economic advantages and does 
not believe that such a conflict should be 
allowed to upset the peace and comfort of 
the whole community. 

The recent abortive railway strike is a 
case in point. It was voted by a large ma- 
jority, but when the pinch came neither lead- 
ers nor men had any stomach for it. They 
saw that the public could not regard the rail- 
way, workers as oppressed men deprived of 
their share in the prosperity of the country, 
and they found that the wide degree of gov- 
ernment control to which the railway cor- 
porations must submit gave the proposed 
strike the aspect of a strike against the gov- 
ernment itself. 

Their decision to avoid the struggle was 
wise. The strike is an unnecessary and out- 
worn economic weapon. It can still be used 
as a political bludgeon, but in that case it 
becomes necessary to consider with great care 
what the public, which is chiefly affected, 
thinks about its use. 
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NAMES 


an age when everything is regulated by 
law it seems strange that no one has yet 
thought of appointing a commission to 
superintend the naming of children. Names 
seem to be a mere matter of whim and casual 
fancy. Yet just think that you are attaching 
to a soul a stamp that is to cling to it in its 
whole progress through the world, that may 
never be got rid of, that with time becomes 
really an integral part of the man or woman, 
and in a sense the most important part, since 
it is what comes first to the ears of strangers 
and carries with it a vague significance that 
can never quite be shaken off! 

Great imaginative writers have often been 
impressed with the singular influence and 
almost fatality of names. In the strange, 
wandering, fascinating novel of Sterne the 
hero is intended to receive the name of Tris- 
megistus, which, little as it appeals to us, is 
supposed to be peculiarly fortunate. Instead, 
he is called Tristram, an appellation of dire 
infelicity and one that brings a long succes- 
sion of semihumorous woes. 

In practical life, also, what odd and almost 
incredible ‘collocations of sounds occur to 
form a human name, and what strange in- 
compatibility there is at times between a 
man’s name and his occupation in life! Thus, 
a faithful and distinguished soldier of the 
Civil War had the family name of Coward, 
and to make the concatenation perfect his 
parents, with all the alphabet to choose from, 
made his first initial A. 

But, apart from such violent and excep- 
tional instances, we all know that there is a 
slight yet pervasive and enduring suggestive- 
ness in names. Some flow with ease and grace 
and aptness, so that we like to speak them 
and hear them and dwell upon them. Others 
are so accented, so fraught with sharp con- 
sonants and heavy vowels, that the very 
sound of them is oppressive. Of course asso- 
ciation affects and overcomes all those things, 
but they do count, and a little steady pres- 
sure tells in a long life. 

If you have a child to christen, do not 
pick the first fantastic name that strikes you, 
nor yet fasten upon a harmless infant some 
ugly Biblical curiosity because it happened 
to belong to your grandfather, but stop and 
think whether the name you choose is one 
you yourself would like to carry for seventy- 
five years. 
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THE TER MEULEN PLAN 


HE stagnation of international trade, 
which is caused in large part by the 
difficulty of reéstablishing the system of 
credit that existed before the war, remains 
one of the chief causes for the “hard times” 
that all the nations of the earth are experi- 
encing. A great many bankers and public 
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men have suggested plans for reviving that 
kind of trade; one of those plans, the work 
of Senator Hitchcock, was recently explained 
in The Companion. 

The plan that is most widely discussed at 
present, and that seems to stand highest in 
expert opinion, is called the Ter Meulen plan, 
from the name of its author, who is a Dutch 
financier. The scheme, which was originally 
presented to the financial conference at Brus- 
sels more than a year ago, has the approval 
of that conference and of the Council of the 
League of Nations, and foreign bankers gen- 
erally think it the simplest and most hopeful 
suggestion that the situation has brought 
forth. 

The Ter Meulen plan would create an 
international commission appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations. When any 
government desired to finance importations 
on its own account or to help its own business 
men to get commercial credits that they 
could not themselves procure, it would take 
account of its national resources and inform 
the new commission which of the productive 
assets of the country—mines, railways, crops 
or what not—it was able to pledge as se- 
curity for the needed loan or credit. The 
commission would then examine those assets 
and say what value, in gold, it placed upon 
them. The government in question could 
then issue bonds to that amount, under regu- 
lations laid down by the commission. The 
bonds could be used by the government itself 
or lent to business men who wished to buy 
foreign goods on credit. In either case it 
would be those bonds that would be offered 
in payment for whatever was imported into 
the country, and the interest on the bonds 
would be met from the revenue produced 
by the assets that were pledged. 

The plan is meant to help needy countries 
to get hold of the raw materials and primary 
necessaries that they must have in order to 
restore production, especially production of 
those articles that they are most likely to 
export. That is the way of course to set the 
blood of international trade to flowing once 
more through the veins of the business world. 
In order that the scheme might not be 
misused for other purposes, the commission 
would be directed to draw up in each case a 
list of approved imports, in payment for 
which—and for nothing else—the bond issues 
would be received. 

It is interesting to observe that the Ter 
Meulen plan is much like a scheme proposed 
two years and more ago by the American 
banker, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip. Mr. Van- 
derlip’s plan went further in the direction of 
codperation, however. It provided that all the 
assets offered by governments that wanted to 
borrow should be pooled, and that the inter- 
national commission itself should issue the 
bonds against them. That plan, if it could be 
carried out, would probably be more effec- 
tive, but owing to the jealousies and sus- 
picions of the various countries of Europe, 
it would be harder to organize and admin- 


ister. 
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EDUCATION AND HARD TIMES 


has frequently been observed that so far 
as attendance is concerned colleges and 
universities seem to thrive upon hard 
times. Really, of course, in no college is the 
cost of a student’s education covered by his 
tuition fee, and the overcrowding of the col- 
leges in a period of business depression there- 
fore does not denote financial prosperity. It 
seems to indicate that in such a period among 
the aspirants for higher education there is 
greater prosperity than at other times. That 
of course is absurd; the explanation probably 
is that when business is active and unem- 
ployment small a great number of young 
men find business opportunities that they 
think it undesirable to let slip even for the 
sake of a college education; and that when 
business is slack and opportunities are want- 
ing many young men seek a college educa- 
tion for want of something better to do. 
Undoubtedly in a period of business depres- 
sion many young men go to college who do 
not expect to take the full course, but who 
are glad to have a year or two of study. 
Anyone might think that the withdrawals 
from college would be more numerous than 
the accessions occasioned by hard times. But 
one of the praiseworthy traits of American 
families is their willingness to make extreme 
sacrifices if necessary for the education of 
their boys and girls. Another praiseworthy 
trait is the willingness that is commonly 
found among American boys and girls to 
work hard in order to get an education—to 
earn their way when it is necessary to do so. 
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Not many students who enter college drop 
out before comp!eting their course because 
they are financially unable to continue. 
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PROHIBITION, PRESENT AND 
TO COME 


HE constant reports of “bootlegging” 

and “rum-running” have created a wide- 

spread impression that prohibition has 
failed. Those who favor the new law are 
anxious, but not discouraged. Those who 
oppose it are glad of every successful viola- 
tion and regard it as evidence that the law 
has failed. 

Present conditions may easily mislead the 
thoughtless and the superficial. When the 
laws went into effect there were immense 
stocks of liquor, beer and wine on hand. 
Those who had any made haste to hide it, 
and when they sold any demanded several 
times its normal price. It was not easy to 
transfer it from the owner to the consumer 
without detection, nor is it easy now. Much 
of it is seized. Some gets by, and people hear 
of it. By charging an exorbitant price for 
what he does deliver, the seller carries on a 
profitable traffic in spite of occasional losses 
and raids. 

Moreover, new stocks of liquor get in from 
abroad. The Canadian boundary is long and 
difficult to guard. Automobiles and aircraft 
often succeed in dodging the officers, and a 
certain amount of liquor is smuggled in along 
the coast. There will always be rum-running 


so long as Canada allows liquor to enter, and" 


there will always be a certain amount of 
smuggling. Those who want to violate the 
law match their wits against the shrewdness 
of the officers and often win. 

Another difficulty is that illicit distilling 
and home-brewing cannot be wholly pre- 
vented, for the processes are simple and re- 
quire little equipment; but they cannot be 
undertaken on a large scale without being 
discovered, and if they could be discovered 
the products could not be sold openly, or 
even secretly except to a very limited extent. 

Taking a broad view of the situation, then, 
we may admit that prohibition cannot be 
completely enforced; but no more can the 
laws against theft or murder. There will 
always be illegal manufacture of liquor, as 
there will always be counterfeiting ; and wine 
will be smuggled as diamonds and opium are 
smuggled. But let us not forget that we are 
dealing with strictly temporary conditions. 
The government used to collect every year 
on the average excise taxes on one hundred 
and forty million gallons of spirituous liquors 
and two billion gallons of beer, and an im- 
port duty on foreign wines. What was on 
hand when prohibition became effective is 
steadily diminishing, and the amount that 
now comes in illegally is not a hundredth 
part of the amount that formerly came in 
- legally. The great distilleries are closed, and 
the breweries are so closely watched that they 
can make no alcoholic beer except for medic- 
inal use. 

Since the carefully husbanded stock on 
hand when prohibition went into effect will 
last a long time, we cannot yet know how 
thoroughly the laws can be enforced, but they 
will certainly be enforced much more thor- 
oughly than they are to-day. It may be im- 
possible ever to stop all the leaks, but in a 
few years they will be as the trickle from 
a worn faucet to the full flow from the same 
faucet open and with strong pressure be- 


hind it. 
LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


URING the war Great Britain assumed 

a protectorate over Egypt. Before that, 
although the British control was absolute, 
Egypt was nominally a fief of the Turkish 
Sultan. The Egyptians were satisfied to have 
the tie with Constantinople severed, but they 
—or a strong party among them—were eager 
for independence. Great Britain has been un- 
expectedly complaisant. The Milner mission, 
which studied the question last year, reported 
that the matter might be arranged if an 
agreement could be mace that would permit 
a British force to remain in Egypt for the 
protection of the Suez Canal; and the British 
foreign office has now made such an agree- 
ment with an Egyptian mission headed by 
Adly Pasha. The agreement recognizes the 
political independence of Egypt, provides for 
a close alliance between that country and 
Great Britain and permits a British garrison 
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to remain in Egypt—for the protection of the 
canal. The change will probably turn out to 
be more important in name than in fact; for 
so long as the British Empire has need of the 
Suez Canal it will never permit Egypt to get 
far out of leading strings. A strong party led 
by Zaghlul Pasha opposes the new agreement 
for that very reason and wants complete 
independence and the withdrawal of every 
British soldier from Egyptian soil. 


J 


HE strike of the milk-wagon drivers in 

New York and Cleveland furnished an 
excellent example of the intolerable evils that 
attend an economic battle between employers 
and men engaged in supplying the public 
with a necessary of life. There was depriva- 
tion and suffering on the part of the most 
helpless part of the community,—babies and 
sick persons,—and the natural attempt of 
the milk contractors to resume deliveries as 
quickly as possible in order to put an end to 
the hardship was the cause of a disturbing 
amount of violence on the part of the strikers 
and those who sympathize with them. It was 
a wage strike pure and simple, and it is not 
creditable to the parties to the dispute that 
they did not find some way of arbitrating it. 


oJ 


HE present amount of paper money in 

circulation in Russia is five trillions, seven 
hundred and fifty billions of rubles. The 
government printing presses are still hard at 
work and may in time bring up the total to 
ten trillions. Observe, however, that the real 
wealth of Russia will not thereby be in- 
creased a particle, and that every ruble, for 
purposes of trade, will then be worth just 
about half what it is worth to-day—which 
means, pretty nearly, half of nothing! 


o 


E do not hear so much about the 

“Anglo-Saxon” as we used to hear, but 
there are still some writers who conceive of 
that somewhat imaginary being as dominat- 
ing the world. It is interesting to notice, 
therefore, that if the British premier is able 
in the end to come to Washington the chief 
figures at the great conference will have little 
Saxon blood among them. Mr. Lloyd George 
is a Welshman, and what is often, though not 
very accurately, called a “Celt”; M. Briand 
is a Breton and therefore of the same “Celiic” 
strain; and Mr. Hughes, the head of our own 
delegation, is of Welsh descent and at least 
as much a Celt as a Saxon. Needless to say 
the Japanese delegation is not in any degree 
Anglo-Saxon! ° 


ENSION within the coal-mining industry 

is all the greater by reason of the action 
of Judge Anderson, who is a Federal judge 
in Indiana, in enjoining the United Mine 
Workers from organizing unions among the 
miners in southern West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky. The judge declares in his decree 
that the attempt to unionize that field is part 
of a conspiracy, in which both miners and 
mine owners are engaged, to destroy compe- 
tition and to raise the price of coal. The 
union leaders are indignant at that; they 
assert that unions are necessary to protect 
the men against the oppressive and autocratic 
methods of their employers and talk about 
striking in protest against the injunction. 
Judge Anderson has also forbidden the mine 
owners in unionized fields to follow the prac- 
tice of deducting the men’s union dues from 
their pay envelopes and handing the dues 
over to the union officials. 


oS 


HE commercial makers of grape juice 

find some eleven hundred tons of grape 
seeds on their hands as a by-product. It is 
now proposed to dry and crush the seeds 
for the oil they contain, and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry says that the idea is entirely 
feasible. The seeds contain about thirteen per 
cent of a pale yellow oil, bland, rather sweet 
and with a faint taste as of nuts. It is capable 
of making a useful and agreeable table oil. 


e 


EWS comes from Moscow that the Soviet 

government has retreated yet another 
step, and a rather long step too. It is now 
ready to recognize and to assume the foreign 
debts of Russia contracted before the out- 
break of war in 1914, on condition that the 
powers recognize the Soviet government and 
offer it the trade opportunities that are nec- 
essary to enable it to pay those debts. As 
usual the other nations delay to answer, since 
none of the existing governments feels satis- 
fied that the Soviet offers are sincere, or that, 
if Lenine means what he says, Russia is in 
a position to fulfill any of his promises. 
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Better Games for Children 











OTHER BRADLEY FAVORITES 
AMONG CHILDREN ARE: 
Uncle Wiggily — by the author of 
“The Uncle Wiggily Tales,” Howard R. 
Garis. Will fill the house with children’s 

laughter. 





ani 


"THE most cherished of all things on earth 
is the sound of happy laughter of chil- 
dren playing worth-while games. Rumme is 
one of the biggest favorites among Bradley 
ames because it is not only mirth provoking 
but makes children think. With Rumme are ten other worth-while 
card games; it really does pay to pay more for real games. 


Spoof—in which Dad can join. To make 
him the “ Spoof” will be rich indeed. 


Pirate and Traveler—the world of 
travel that makes the names of places 
and their location as well known as the 
streets of your own town. 


Logomachy—The play way of spelling 
Bradley games are obtainable at Department, Toy Novelty and Stationery 


stores everywhere. Should you forget the names of the games, just ask to 
see “ The World's Best Games" and you will be shown Bradley's. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


** Makers of the World’s Best Games’’ 


Not how much but how good for the money 
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mm 








of our patented method of 
atitehi tons fast~- 
in addition to the regular 
stitching. This is your guar- 
antee for less work and worry. 


Made for Boys & Girls Sizes 2 to 14 


If your store doesn’t sell SECURITY 
WAISTS—send direct to us—your choice of 
batiste or twill—stating for boy or girl—size— 
and (heavyweight Te) or (lightweight 65¢)— 
enclosing money order or stamps. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


We also manufacture complete line of junior 
corsets and children’s muslin underwear. Makers 
of the BE. Z. GARTER. 














BARGAINS 


The following Books 
will be supplied at 
special prices for a 


cloth bound and illus- § 
trated. Considering 
resent values, the 
ooks are decided bar- 
gains, and offer an op- 
) stp an | tosecure the 
est stories by writers 
ofreputation at a large 
saving. They will be 
sent by parcel post at 





the prices stated. : Regu Our 
‘rice Price 
SEVENTEEN ia ta « - $1.90 .75 
By Booth Tarkington 
PIECES OF EIGHT woe « £90 28 
By Richard Le Galttlenne 


MICHAEL O'HALLORAN « 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 


PRECKLES. . .,. . .« e« 1.90 .%5 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . . 1.50 .65 
y Homer Greene 
THE DESERT OF WHEAT. 2.00 .75 


y Zane Grey 
ewe tes a, 6 7% 2.00 .75 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
THE RE-CREATION OF 
BRIAN KENT . 1.75 .75 
By Harold Bell Wright 


AFLOAT IN THE FOREST ° 60 .30 
By Mayne Reid 
THE DESERT HOME... 60 .30 


By Mayne Reid 
LIFE OF THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT  . 1.75 .75 
By Herman Hagedorn 
RAINBOW ISLAND . .. . 41.75 .75 
By Edna A. Brown 
GOOD CHEER BOOK. . . 1.50 .75 
By Blanche E. Herbert 
THE BOY HUNTERS... 60 .30 


By Mayne Reid 
HUNTING TRIPS ON 
THE PRAIRIE. 50 .30 
By. Theodore Roosevelt 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT—Distinctive Unique Pleasing 
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r case with your name 








THREE PENCILS ph 5 18 — Gol on tan case. Stamps accepted. 60 cents 


THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A Calendar like this will bring 


Plenty of time for everything 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


HOME CALENDAR 


The Home Calendar for 1922 is the pleasant devel- 


red, and the, past and coming months in smaller, 
opment of forty years. Handsome and easily legible, 


clear-cut type. Our writers have contributed a golden 
it is by size and arrangement equally suitable to wall, thought and our artists a bit of fun. Altogether the 
mantel or desk. On each leaf of the pad are the cur- HOME CALENDAR is a desirable accessory to the 
rent month in large type, with the moon’s phases in home. 


The HOME. CALENDAR will 
be given to all new subscribers 
and fo all our old friends who 
renew their subscriptions @ 


for 1922 





THE RENEWAL OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


should reach us in advance of the 





new subscriptions at the holiday time. 





month shown by the address label on 
the margin of your paper. Subscribers 
of January date are urgently requested 
to send us their renewals before our 
office is taxed to its utmost in entering 


Many thousands have already been kind 
enough to accommodate us in this 
way and we take this occasion to thank 
these friends for helping to relieve the 
pressure of work at our busiest season. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


32 times. a year ~onk *2° 


| PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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1. CHARADE 


My first is a girl; 

A country, my last. 
The number of firsts 

In that country is vast. 


My first’s in my whole; 
And my whole’s in my last— 
It’s the name of a state 
Settled long in the past. 


2. JUMBLED TREES 


The squares in the circle below represent parts 
of the names of trees. Some of the names require 
two squares, others more. How many different 
names of trees can you make by combining the 
squares? 





3. ENIGMA 


It comes from the north, it comes from the 
south, 
From the east and the west it comes; 
at oy | it travels for miles and miles 
To the door of many homes. 
It isn’t wind, and it isn’t light, 
And it isn’t rain or snow; 
It’s sometimes strange, and it’s sometimes 
‘001 


good, 
And it’s sometimes filled with woe. 
Four letters spell it and indicate 
Four ways from which ’twill come— 
Morning or evening, soon or late, 
To office and street and home. 


4. RIDDLE 


Man, woman, child, all own my potent sway, 

Though jovial —_ may banish me away. 

With me great kings conduct affairs of state. 

No man pe ame me ever, soon or late. 

Though accidents I cause on every hand, 

Without me chaos wild would rule the land, 

For me the gy schoolgir! strives in vain; 

Through ages man has sought to rend my 
chain. 

Few know my secret or can find my cause, 

ahha wise men have probed my world-old 
aws. 

Stronger am I than all the sons of earth, 

And yet—I break before the children’s mirth. 


5. PUZZLE 


If from six you take nine 
And from nine you take ten, 
Then fifty from forty, 

Why, six will remain. 


6. CONCEALED FRUITS OF THE EARTH 


A young man wrote to his sister: “I don’t believe 
you realize what a lot of farm produce you man- 
aged to send in one small envelope the last time 
zou wrote to me. There were dozens of different 

ruits and vegetables.” - 

How many varieties of fruit and vegetables 
can you find in the letter? Read straight along. 

“Dear Tom. At one o’clock Tuesday, if Conrad is 
here and Myra is in town, we can have our trip. 
Each will bring a friend; I’ve chosen mine. I find 
home lonely to live in and am plumed to frolic 
with a will. Only violent illness will deter me if I 
get a way to go. In this age there is ample chance 
for fun; and now, if ever, I certainly will have it. 

“We'll — in a corner of the Archer rye field, 
or in the broad acres southward, where the brook, 
a leisurely stream, skirts the orchard. 

“In the crowd will be Ethel and Allegra Pen- 
quin, Cele Ryder and Dorothy Mears, Lou Carr, 
other girls from Cuba, Nan Adams, on from Flor- 
ida, and a colonel I met named Lee, kin, it ap- 
pears, to Nan (who, naturally, will lug her Kinship 
in)—a fine chap, pleasant and a tease. 

“T shall have to rush for a while Monday. At 
every turn, I prophesy, I shall gallop, run a 
where, and, whatever may occur, rant generally 
and cook rapidly. There’s to be an aromatic soup 
pot at one end of the oven, and a kettle of maca- 
roni on the other, I have the whole scheme in my 
grasp in acharacteristic way! Amy.” 








Answers to Puzzles in September 15 Issue 
1. A line. 2. Scales. 
3. Indiana: Diana; Indian; Dan; Anna, Nan, 
Ann; naiad; Dan; Nain; India. 
4. Arooster. 5. Cabinet, bobolink, postmark. 
6. Lobster, haddock; L-AT-H 
A-RN- 
~A 


fol l—]--] 
mOoOnse 


R- 
Se 
-YR- 
-AR- 

, R-00-K 
_ 7. Vivid lightning in its swift flight blinds with 
i's bright light this thin, slim, slick stripling, kill- 
ing his six sprightly spring pigs. 
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THE DECEMBER STARS 


stars. The eastern half of the heavens 

is the more wonderful, but all the sky 
is brilliant ; to describe it brings these articles 
to a fitting close. 

In the east a great triangle vies with the 
Great Square in the west. Sirius, brightest of 
the fixed stars, and now unrivaled by any 
planet, is visible on the southeastern horizon. 
Watch for it to rise; halfway between. east 
and southeast is the place to look. It is so 
brilliant that you cannot miss it or be disap- 
pointed in it. Every night it rises earlier by 
three minutes and fifty-four seconds; and if 
you watch for it always in the same place 
and if there is no steep hill on your horizon 
to make it seem to rise irregularly, you can 
easily regulate your watch by it. 

Procyon—the name means “before the dog” 
—rises just before Sirius appears. They mark 
the lower corners of the big triangle. The star 
in the apex is Betelgeuse—the Giant’s shoul- 
der. The Giant’s foot is Rigel, at the corre- 
sponding point beyond the three-starred belt. 
Saiph, below Rigel to the left, and Bellatrix, 
above Betelgeuse to the right, turn the long 
narrow diamond that the stars of Orion make 
into a rude parallelogram. The Great Nebula, 
just above Saiph, is visible to the naked eye 
but gives the spectator no hint even of the 
wonders that with the aid of a great telescope 
it can put on a photographic plate. It was 
the first nebula that was photographed—a 
feat that was accomplished in 1880. 

That part of the Milky Way above Orion 
is full of brilliant stars. The circle that, taking 
Betelgeuse as a centre, includes Sirius, Pro- 
cyon, Pollux, Castor, Capella and Aldebaran, 
is without a rival in the starry heavens. To 
the right of Orion there is a great space from 
the stars of which it is hard to make a satis- 
factory constellation. A long chain, or river, 
of them, not shown on the map, has been 
named Eridanus. Just across that river is 
Cetus, the Sea Monster. Mira, the wonderful 
star that appears once a year, or, more ex- 
actly, once in about 331 days, is indicated in 
the chart by the tiny square. It is, however, 
by no means so regular in its habits as Algol, 
the Demon star. Algol, represented by the 
little square at the top of the chart, ranges in 
magnitude from 2.1 to 3.2, and its period has 
been detérmined to the nearest second. On the 
other hand, in the three hundred cycles dur- 
ing which Mira has been watched its maxi- 
mum brightness has sometimes risen in the 
year only to the fifth magnitude, and at other 
times it has risen to a point that made it rival 
Aldebaran in brilliance. The next maxima of 
Mira come on April 26, 1922, March 23, 1923, 
February 16, 1924, and January 14, 1925. 
Unfortunately, the first two maxima come 
when Mira is not in the evening sky. 

The-M on the chart shows the position of 
the moon on the 15th of December, inside the 
constellation of the Twins. You can readily 
observe how fast it moves as it goes through 
the region where there are so many stars 
bright enough not to disappear in the glare 
of its superior radiance. 

Above Orion is the red star Aldebaran, with 
the tiny pair, or doublet, in the little V. Still 
higher are the Pleiades. The rising of the Bee- 
hive in Cancer, the next constellation to the 
Twins, along the line of the ecliptic, enables 
us to make an interesting comparison between 
those two groups of faint stars. 

The tip of the Bull’s upper horn is Nath, 


D/tas. The is a wonderful month for 


which with Capella and Menkalinan on the 
opposite side forms part of the pentagon of 
the Charioteer. 

The ecliptic is not well marked in the 
December sky. It passes down between the 
Bull’s horns, across the Twins and nearly 
through the Beehive. After the Beehive rises, 
you will see Regulus, which is on the ecliptic. 

The Big Dipper is now swinging into the 
northeast. The horse and his rider, Mizar and 
Alcor, are directly below the polestar. The 
Dipper and Orion are usually the first con- 
stellations that people learn, for their forms 
are so striking that they are easily recognized. 
The two “Guardians of the Pole” are likewise 
just below the polestar. Cassiopeia’s Chair is 
high above it. 

In the western sky you can still see the 
Great Square of Pegasus and just below it 
Job’s Coffin. In the northwest the great 
Northern Cross hangs low. Vega is just below 
the head of it. 

This is the ideal month for a review of 
almost all your star lore. The stars never 
seem so bright as on a cold winter evening, 
and the long night makes it possible to cover 
almost the entire circuit of the sky. In fact, 
if you will make a list of all the big stars and 
constellations that you can see at first dark 
this evening, and then get up in the chill 
darkness before dawn to-morrow and add to 
the list the stars that you can then see, you 
will find that you have almost every one 
visible in the northern sky except the great 
Scorpion and the Waterman. Those are so 
near the sun that you will not be able to 
make them out. 

If you do get up to see the stars about six 
o’clock in the morning, you will see them as 
they appeared last May. The handle of the 
Dipper will point out Arcturus, which with 
Spica and Denebola to the south and Cor 
Caroli overhead forms the diamond of Virgo. 
To the north of Arcturus and a little below 
it will be the Northern Crown, and farther on 
in the same direction Hercules, and Vega still 
lower in the northeast. Regulus is halfway up 
the sky in the west. Between Regulus and 
Spica are still the slow-moving planets, Jupi- 
ter and Saturn. Jupiter is very bright and the 
nearer to Spica toward the northwest. Mars 
passed Spica early this month and is now a 
little to the east of her. 

Thus ends a year with the stars. If you 
know by name some of those distant worlds 
and like to think of the wonderful depth and 
vastness of the universe, and the even more 
wonderful mind of man that has found out 
so many of the secrets of the sky with 
scarcely any other means than the measuring 
of tiny angles, you will find a rich reward in 
continuing your studies with the aid of the 
many popular works on astronomy. 
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A REMARKABLE PIECE OF JADE 


HE largest block of jade in the world, 

according to the New York Times, is in 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. At first glance it looks al- 
most as large as Plymouth Rock; actually it 
is seven feet long and four feet wide. It is not 
so heavy as Plymouth Rock, but weighs 
approximately three tons. It was found on 
South Island, New Zealand, in 1902, and is of 
the green variety of jade, with shades that 
range from apple green to rich emerald. 











SUNWATCH 


F700 
et or Boys — 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to 
tell time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables, 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case, which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and Sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. B 
99 John Street New York 
































Cuticura Soap 
The Velvet Touch 


For the Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


High School Course 
in > 2 Years this simplified High 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi 
cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHO 
Dept. H-9100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 
Boy and Girl Agents. To every 


WANTED agent I will give ten dollars, a box of 


oranges, and an opportunity to earn handsome sum, for 
helping me increase my private orange sales. Nothing 
wanted from you but honest energy, your parents permis- 
sion and a good recommendation. Twelve to twenty years 
old. Write for free plan and send credentials in first letter. 


GEO. ANDREWS, West Palm Beach, Florida 





















You can complete 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured inyself after stanmering 20 years. 


B.N. BOGUE, 3340 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.111.8t., Indianapolis 

















Waves sleep, earth rests, 
when white 
December breathes; 
The long year’s many 
tasks are nearly done. 
Prepare your gifts and hang 
the Christmas wreaths, 
For now’s the time 
for jollity and fun. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















THE SERGEANT’S SERMON 


URING the Great War some soldiers of 

an English regiment in France wished to 
have a religious meeting among themselves. 
They chose a tumble-down cottage for their 
place of worship and, screening the windows 
and the holes with turf and sacking so that 
no light should show and attract enemy aéro- 
planes, selected the hymns and decided who 
should make the prayer. Then arose the ques- 
tion who should preach the sermon. At last 
the choice fell on a sergeant known as Tubby, 
The nickname was a tribute to his jollity. 
Tubby gave careful thought to his task and 
after the hymns and the prayer read the story 
of the storm on the Sea of Galilee. Then he 
delivered his sermon. 

“T don’t know,” he began, “whether you 
chaps ever noticed that it says, ‘There were 
also with him other little ships.’ It’s about 
those other little ships I want to talk. What 
were they doin’ there? I don’t know; their 
duty, I suppose, same as you and I are tryin’ 
to do here. But, anyway, when the storm 
fell on the disciples’ ship those other little 
ships got it too. They were tossed about 
like corks and had a reg’lar bad time of it. 
Then when Jesus rebuked the wind and made 
the sea still, and there was a great calm—well, 
those other little ships got that too. 

“Now, it’s just the same in the war. The 
big ships are in it, but there are other little 
ships also. Denmark and Holland and Swit- 
zerland and Norway and Sweden—they’re 
getting tossed about and having an anxious 
time. And when we. win the great peace those 
other little ships’ll have it too. 

“And isn’t it the same with you and me? 
If we get to playin’ the fool with drink and 
gambling and other sins, we’ll not be the only 
ones to feel the storm. There'll be other little 
ships in it with us—wives, and children, and 
sweethearts, and friends. They’ll get the storm 
too. But then again, if you let Jesus have his 
way in your heart—well, then those other 
little ships’ll be as safe and happy as you are. 
Isn’t it worth trying for, boys?” 

Need it be said that every heart in that 
little gathering so far from home and kindred, 
so close to danger and to death, was deeply 
touched by the sergeant’s sermon? Some time 
later Tubby was killed in an attack, but his 
words will live after him and help to make 
the great sea of life safe for “those other little 


ships.” 
Se 


CONCERNING RUFINA 


* ELL, did she catch her train?” asked 

Louise. “It was Rufina Raikes all over, 
waiting till the last minute, till we were on 
pins and needles.” 

“She caught it,” said Betty grimly. “It was 
late; so there were ten minutes to spare. I 
wish there hadn’t been.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” agreed Louise. “I’d had 
about all the Rufie Raikes I could stand at 
one dose myself.” + 

“It wasn’t that. O Louise! Frances Locke 
was there. Frances Locke! We were the only 
three people in the station, and I had to intro- 
duce her. You’d think even a Rufie would see 
the kind Frances Locke is; but she didn’t. She 
was awful! I just wanted to die!” 

“You poor thing,” said Louise sympatheti- 
cally. “Well, it’s over now. Sit down in that 
chair, and I'll squeeze a couple of lemons.” 
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As she stooped to fish the lemons out of a 

corner cupboard she sang encouragingly: 
“Oh, my darling Clementine, 
You are lost and gone forever!’ 

But Betty’s countenance declined to clear. 
“She may be,” she said, “but she’s managed to 
spoil our chances with just the very girl we 
care most about. What could Frances Locke 
have thought, except that Rufie’s the kind of 
person we like and associate with when we 
are at home? And if she thinks that, what can 
she think of us? And what will she tell the 
other girls? I don’t care if Rufie is twenty 
times mother’s best friend’s stepdaughter, I 
wish we’d never tried to be nice to her! She’s 
spoiled everything !” 

“TI hope she hasn’t, but even if she has 
we couldn’t have done differently, as long as 
she chose to look us up and tell us the home 
news,” said Louise slowly. “She meant kindly.” 

“She didn’t mean kindly ! She was just plain 
curious,” snapped Betty crossly. “I don’t feel 
high-minded about her one bit. I think she’s 
vulgar and familiar and noisy and detestable, 
and I wish we’d snubbed her!” 

“Oh, no, Betty, you don’t.” 

“Oh, yes, Louise, I do. When I think of 
Frances Locke’s judging you and me by Rufie 
Raikes —” 

“J don’t believe she will,” said Louise. “But 
even if she does—which would you rather, 
Betty, after all: be the kind of girl that ought 
to belong to Frances’s set, and not be in it; or 
be in it, but only seem to be that sort of girl? 
Because if Frances had been in our place I 
don’t for one moment believe she’d have 
snubbed Rufie, either from rudeness, which 
would be bad, or from cowardice, which would 
be worse.” 

“T suppose riot,” admitted Betty grudgingly, 
“but aa 

“There aren’t any buts. Spunk up and cheer 
up! I’ve no idea we're going to be social mar- 
tyrs, but even if we were —” 

“Who’s talking about martyrs?” inquired 
Frances Locke’s voice at the door. “I knocked 
twice, and you didn’t hear; so I opened a 
crack and peeped in. Your next duty as social 
martyrs is at my room to-night. There’s going 
to be a grand and glorious spread.” 
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WHY THE SHRINES ARE ROOFLESS 


OST of the gods of China, writes a 
contributor to Country Life, dwell 
comfortably in temples or covered shrines, 
but out in the fields and country there are 
roofless shrines that contain no images. They 
are shrines to the God of the Soil and of the 
Harvest, and this is why they are roofless: 
In the remote past when there were no 
beasts of burden on the earth men had to toil 





so hard that the God of the Soil pitied them 
and asked the Heavenly Cow to go down and 
help them. 

“T am afzaid,” the cow replied, “that men 
will treat me harshly.” 

But the God of the Soil urged her with all 
the power of eloquence. “Should that impos- 
sible thing happen,” he said, “I will go with- 
out a roof on my house forever afterwards.” 

That promise satisfied the cow, and she 
went down to earth. But in a short time she 
returned weeping and said, “Not only do they 
beat me most cruelly when alive and give me 
no rest, but even when I am dead they take 
my skin to make drums, which they beat 
without ceasing.” 

The god sadly acknowledged his mistake, 
and to this day his altars stand roofless in the 
fields. 

= a 


A CURIOUS WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 


N the old days there was much rough-and- 
ready justice dispensed in the pioneer 
regions, and it had this virtue—it was prompt 
and inexpensive. Mr. James Fenimore Cooper, 
in Legends of a Northern County, tells how 
his great-grandfather, Judge William Cooper, 


the founder of Cooperstown, New York, once 
settled a troublesome matter. 

At one time Judge Cooper owned more 
than 750,000 acres of land and was agent for 
other vast domains in the Mohawk country. 
Gradually the land was opened to settlement; 
the pioneer farmers took it and paid for it 
at so much a year until they owned the title. 
There came a bad year. The crops failed, and 
the settlers could not make their payments. 
They held a public meeting and chose one of 
their number to go to Cooperstown and pre- 
sent their case to the judge. The man started 
on the long sixty-mile trip to Cooperstown 
and, on arriving, put the matter before him. 

“You think you are something of an ath- 
lete,” the judge said when he had finished. 
“T think the same of myself. Suppose we try 
a wrestling bout. If I throw you your clients 
must find a way to pay. If you throw me I 
will give you a receipt in full for the whole 
settlement.” 

They made the bargain, moved the furni- 
ture aside and closed with each other. The 
Lord was with the suffering settlers, says the 
chronicle, and their champion smote the judge 
hip and thigh and laid him on his back on the 
library floor. 

True to his word, he wrote out the receipt, 
and the champion returned triumphant to his 
anxious neighbors. There is no record of what 
the fall cost the judge. 
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AN UNCONVINCING STORM 


OME years ago, writes a contributor, when 

I was crossing the ocean there was a 
passenger on board from the Middle West 
who had never seen salt water before in her 
life. The afternoon before we left Boston 
Harbor a fierce northeaster sprang up, and 
from the time we sailed, the sea was very 
rough. 

The tempest grew steadily worse, and all 
the ship’s movable furnishings were made fast 
as far as possible. The stateroom berths had 
their high sides put on so that their suffering 
occupants should not be dashed out. 

Neither the lady from the Middle West nor 
I was seasick, and the next morning we both 
managed somehow to reach our chairs, which 
were lashed to the rail on the promenade 
deck. I do not know how my friend got to 
her place, but as for myself I sat down on the 
deck and inched myself along between the 
breathless divings and rearings and rolls of 
the ship, which seemed ever on the point of 
capsizing. There were almost no other passen- 
gers in sight, and the few of us who had ven- 
tured out were warned that we must not stir 
from our seats. 

So there we sat and looked at the worst 
storm I have ever known. I have never seen 
the waves run so high as they ran that day. 
They were appalling precipices, and our great 
ship climbed straight up them till I was sure 
that nothing could save her from falling over 
backward; then when she got to the top she 
literally plunged headforemost over the edge, 
and her propellers, sticking straight up in the 
air, raced like mad and threatened to rack 
the ship to pieces. 

The lady from the Middle West looked on 
with deep interest. Presently, catching sight 
of the captain, she hailed him. The captain 
saw her signal, and tacked on his difficult 
course to find out what she wanted. Shouting 
at the top of her voice, she said, “Cap-tain! 
Do you think we’re going to have a storm?” 

The captain stared at her, then exclaimed, 
“Good Lord, madam! Good Lord! What 
under the heavens do you call this?” 

With that he rocked off on his heaving way, 
clutching at whatever was fixed so as to 
keep himself from falling. 

When he was out of sight the lady turned 
toward me and with a puzzled air inquired, 
“Do you suppose he meant that we’re having 
a storm nowP” e 


A RICKSHA REVERIE 


E is, writes a thoughtful young American, 

a bright young Chinese, that ricksha 
coolie who trots between his shafts before me. 
He is just my age, the splendid age of twenty. 
His tawny shoulders are shining in the sun, 
which is so warm that it wraps him in an 
envelope of moisture. His laughing face is 
turned away, and I see only the ragged hat 
that a twist of his pigtail holds in place on 
top of his head. His trousers are only a mass 
of patches; his bare feet are roughened with 
the ground and the weather. Yet in his saucy 
call to some other ricksha coolie and even in 
his short, gasping breath I notice a care-free 
friendliness that somehow draws me to him. 
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Then my mind leaves the ricksha, and I 
begin to wonder what an accident this life is, 
The shining shoulders in front of me are those 
of a young Chinese—a ricksha coolie: I am a 
young American. He with millions of his fel- 
lows was cast in a yellow mould and set down 
in China. For me fate changed the color of 
the mould and set me down in America. The 
difference that made is enormous. I have been 
nurtured well: he with his million others has 








A ricksha ride 


been held down by hunger and cold since 
birth. Those clothes, patched till they are 
nothing but patches, are all he has. My pon- 
gee suit is soiled, yes, but a change is laid out 
for me in my room. To-night he will return 
to his squalid home perhaps richer by a few 
coppers. His sparse meal of millet cakes and 
tea awaits him, for in North China rice is 
dear and only for the rich. He will spend the 
hours of the evening sitting on his haunches 
jabbering or gambling with the other coolies. 
That is his only pastime; his cigarettes are 
his only luxury. If he wants to improve his 
time, he cannot. There is no way for him to 
learn to read the many complicated Chinese 
characters; that is the work of years. For 
him there is no opportunity. He is bound to 
that neighborhood and to some lowly occu- 
pation for his lifetime. 

On the other hand, I will dine to-night at 
the Grand Hétel de Wagon-Lits in the midst 
of European luxury and comfort. The whole 
world lies open before me. My life is to be 
what I make it. I have tne chance to rise to 
any height. Yet here we are—a young Ameri- 
can and a young Chinese of twenty. The dif- 
ference in our futures is all owing to the fact 
that he has been colored yellow and set down 
in China, and I have been made white and 
set down in America. 

As those glistening shoulders move up and 
down before me I think how little the people 
of my country realize what a small part of 
their good fortune is owing to their own 
efforts. The great debt they owe is to their 
civilization and to humanity. Then I ask my- 
self whether I can pay my share of the debt 
better than by helping to spread over a 
greater and greater part of the world a civili- 
zation that gives an equal opportunity to all. 
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THE TRACKS IN THE SNOW 


NE morning, says Mr. G. O’Hara, writing 

in the Wide World Magazine of his 
adventures in Canadian wilds, I started out 
for a stroll in the woods. Soon I came across 
the fresh tracks of a deer, and, hoping to 
catch sight of the animal, I began to follow 
them. 

At the end of an hour I decided to return 
to camp. Convinced that I knew the right 
direction, I abandoned the tortuous trail of 
the deer and struck off through the woods. I 
tramped on and on and, seeing no signs of 
civilization, began to feel uneasy. Suddenly I 
noticed the tracks of a man headed in the 
direction in which I was walking. “Ah,” I 
thought, “that fellow must be making for 
camp, and if I follow him I am bound to get 
there too.” 

The tracks led me on mile after mile until 
I began to feel uneasy. Perhaps the stranger 
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was heading away from camp! Perhaps he 
was lost; perhaps I was lost! 

I looked down and to my astonishment 
discovered that a second man had joined the 
fellow whose trail I was following. I plucked 
up courage again. 

After another long spell of traveling I dis- 
covered that a third man had joined the pair. 
Feeling uneasy again, I stooped to examine 
the tracks more closely. Each man wore moc- 
casins, and each had a patch on the right 
heel! I lifted my right foot and looked at a 
patch on the heel! I had been following my 
own trail. I was lost! Panic seized me, and I 
started to run, then to walk a few steps, then 
to run again. 

Toward evening I flung myself down at 
the foot of a tree, utterly exhausted. Then I 
thought I heard the sound of a horse. I got 
up and crossed a little clearing. Suddenly the 
underbrush parted, and not twenty feet from 
me a big bull moose burst into view. Again 
panic seized me, and I turned and ran. 

About dusk I found myself lying under an 
immense birch log. I got up and discovered 
that the log was hollow. The temperature had 
dropped below zero, and I was horribly cold. 
After I had built a fire at each end of the 
log I crawled inside it and lay there shivering 
and expecting every minute to see a wolf 
slink in between one of the fires and the log. 

At daylight I started off through the woods 
again, and slouched along aimlessly until 1 
came across an old logging trail. Probably it 
led to a camp, but which way should I-go? 
Finally, unable to decide, I started off at ran- 
dom down the trail. I had walked for perhaps 
ten minutes when I had one of those queer 
sensations that men call a “hunch” and, turn- 
ing, I went in the other direction. After three 
hours of steady walking I came to a camp in 
a clearing. I was saved! Later I learned that 
in the other direction the trail led to an old 
disused camp almost forty miles off. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S GRIDDLECAKES 


‘“‘T S’POSE,” said Caleb Peaslee slowly, “that 
as many as a hundred times since Nettie 
and I was married I’ve spoken of the griddle- 
cakes I used to get when I was a youngster—- 
not that my wife don’t make good ones, but 
there’s a taste lackin’ in hern somehow.” 

Deacon Hyne snorted impatiently. “The 
trouble is that you’re fifty years older’n you 
was then; no flapjacks’d relish to you as them 
did. Do apples or strawb’ries or spareribs ? 
I'll bet they don’t!” 

Caleb’s face looked a little tired. “I was 
afraid you’d say that, Hyne,” he admitted, 
“and I’ve kind of come to believin’ that way 
myself. The last mess of flapjacks I had 
mebbe helped some too.” 

“Did your wife make ’em ?” 

“No,” Caleb replied blandly. “I made ’em 
myself. As near as I could remember I made 
’em the same as my mother used to stir ’em 
up when I was nothing but a sprout of a child 
in knee trousers.” 

“Well, then,” said the deacon slyly, “if you 
mixed ’em same’s she did and cooked ’em the 
same, I make no doubt you had something 
extry good for flapjacks.” He grinned. ““What’d 
your wife think of ’em?” 

Caleb reddened a little. “She didn’t know 
anything about it; I cooked them that day 
she was gone over to Dedham. 

“T waited till she was out of sight fore I 
started in. It was getting along toward dinner 
time, and I wanted to proceed slowlike and 
make a success of it. Then I got to work and 
fetched out the flour and the milk and the 
cream tartar and sody and sot the griddle 
onto the stove so as to be sure it’d be hot 
against the time I was ready for it. 

“Tt took me some longer than I’d lotted 
on to get everything ready. It was the fust 
time I’d ever made ’em, you know, and, hav- 
ing to remember back fifty years or so, I was 
obliged to halt every little while and go over 
what I could remember about how mother 
used to do. 

“But at last I’d done all I could seem to 
rec’lect she ever did; so I hunted up a nugget 
of pork and stuck a fork through it to grease 
the griddle with. By that time the griddle had 
got hot, you hear me! 

“T fetched a lick at it with the pork, and 
the stuff hadn’t more’n touched it "fore a 
stream of fire shot almost to the ceiling, and 
the room got so full of smoke I could scurcely 
see the stove. But I judged, if it was a mite 
hotter’n was needful, it’d only cook the cakes 
quicker; so I slathered on a good big spoon- 
ful and hunted round for something to turn 
it over with. By the time I’d found the con- 
traption my wife uses, the cake had started 
to curl up round the edges, and there was 


consid’able smoke in the room, and when I 
tried to slide the turner under it I couldn’t 
budge it. You’d scurcely credit, Hyne, how 
one of them cakes’ll get welded to iron, give 
’em heat enough! 

“But I got it scraped off mostly, and tried 
again. I followed my hand till I had a pile 
five or six inches high. Some of ’em was burnt 
black, but the rest was no more’n a good 
color; so I drawed up and fell to. 

“Well, those flapjacks wa’n’t a mite like 
my mother’s except that they was round! I 
made out to eat one of ’em, but I had to quit 
on the next. And, knowin’ well what I’d have 
to listen to if my wife ever found one of ’em, 
I just gathered up the whole of ’em and 
struck down to the hogpen. And on the way 
back I gathered up a handful of sand, and 
then I scoured that griddle till I'd fetched 
away every mite of the burnt stuff. Then I 
went back to see how the hog was makin’ 
out, and he hadn’t touched em, Hyne! So I 
had to fork ’em out, and I buried ’em down 
back of the barn.” 

“And you never told your wife, and she 
didn’t mistrust anything ?” 

“T won’t go so far as to say she didn’t 
mistrust,” admitted Caleb. “She sort of quizzed 
round a mite when she saw how the griddle 
was shined up, but she couldn’t prove nothin’. 
Just the same I know she had about the right 
idea of it from what she said.” 

“What was it?” demanded the deacon. 

“She said,” replied Caleb slowly, “that she 
guessed I’d find less fault with her cookin’ 
hereafter.” 
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A TOMBSTONE FOR A TROUT 


AN fish hear? Sir John Hawkins is one 

of several notable authorities on fishing 
who believes s6. In his edition of the Com- 
plete Angler he affirms his belief and adds, 
“A friend of mine assures me that at the 
abbey of St. Bernard, near Antwerp, he saw 
carp come at the whistling of the feeder.” 
Another writer, Lucian, declares that “there 
is a lake, very deep, in which many sacred 
fishes are kept; some of the largest have 
names and come when they are called.” 

In Bethune’s edition of the Angler he says 
he has heard of a trout that was kept in a 
spring pond, and that answered to the name 
of Tom. Bethune also tells us of an eel that 
was kept in a spring in a garden, and asserts 
that when the children at the house would 
go to the spring and call it by its name, Rob 
Roy, it would come and eat from a spoon 
that they held. Thaddeus Norris, the cele- 
brated American fly-fisherman, tells in his 
American Angler’s Book of a trout hatchery 
where the larger trout came to be fed at the 
ringing of a bell. 

Fish have seldom shown enough intelli- 
gence to win regard as pets. It has been said, 
however, that trout in particular will learn 
to know those who take care of them in cap- 
tivity. A breeder on the Pacific Coast even 
trained several of his larger trout to perform 
tricks for visitors. Some of the fishes would 
leap from the water and take bits of meat 
from his fingers, and at the word of command 
one of them would leap through a hoop he 
held above the surface of the water. 

So far as printed records show, in only one 
instance has a fish had a monument erected 
to its memory. A traveler through rural Eng- 
land says that near a cottage in the village 
of Blockley, Worcestershire, he found a small 
stone monument that a Mrs. Keyte had 
erected on the grave of a trout. She had 
tamed the trout, and for many years it 
had fed from her hands. The inscription on 
the stone reads: 


In 
memory 
of the 

old Fish 
Under the soil 
The old Fish do lie 
20 years he lived 
And then did die 
He was so tame 
You understand 
He would come and 
Eat out of our hand 


Died April the 20th 1855 
Aged 20 Years 


On the stone below the inscription is a 
chiseled outline of the big pet trout. 
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WELL-PRESERVED FOWLS 


““TAOR SALE,”—runs an advertisement in a 

California paper,—“ about seventy year 
old Leghorn hens; good layers.” We know 
that the climate of California conduces to 
health and longevity; but we never supposed 
hens could attain such age even in California! 
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The author of Freckles, A Girl of the Limberlost, etl., 


has written a new story that 1s declared by readers 





and critics to be her best 




















Her Father’s 
Daughter 








By Gene Stratton-Porter 
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F ER Father's Daughter is the story of 

a girl, the daughter of a great nerve 
specialist, who to rest his own nerves took 
the girl with him on camping and fishing 
trips from childhood, and drilled her in 
the lore of the desert, the canons, the 
mountains and the sea. After his death, 
needing money, she conceives the idea of 
starting a unique department in a modern 
magazine, and carries on the work under 
an assumed name while attending school. 
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Strong wins the heart of everyone in Lilac 
Valley will carry you ina spell of delight 
to the fairyland of nature which Gene 
Stratton-Porter has truthfully pictured 
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Father's Daughter. None brings you a 
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HOARSENESS 


OARSENESS is a symptom of no special 
disease; it accompanies so many forms 

of illness that doctors often find it hard to 
determine what is causing it. It does not 
necessarily indicate a disease of the larynx; 
tonsilitis or pharyngitis or swelling or tumors 
in the windpipe are as often to blame. 
* When hoarseness is traced to the larynx the 
doctor still has much to find out. The larynx 
may be inflamed; it may harbor a tumor; 
the nerves may be injured, in which case one 
or often both vocal cords may be paralyzed. 
Of the commonest causes of hoarseness are 
acute and chronic laryngitis. The acute form 
usually results from a cold’s spreading from 
the nose or the pharynx to the larynx; but it 
may be a local manifestation of diphtheria. 
When a child’s croupy cough is not diph- 
theritic it usually, indicates an acute catarrhal 
condition, though in certain cases spasm of 
the laryngeal muscles may cause it. 

Hoarseness that appears suddenly and that 
is often accompanied with more or less diffi- 
cult breathing may be caused by a watery 
swelling in the larynx. Persistent hoarseness 
on the other hand may come from many 
things—chronic inflammation of the larynx, 
tumors of the vocal cords, paralysis of the 
laryngeal muscles, or irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx, which in turn may 
come from mouth breathing or from excessive 
smoking or drinking. Again, hoarseness al- 
Ways accompanies tuberculous laryngitis. 

Tumors of the vocal cords, either simple or 
cancerous, are not at all uncommon. They 
can usually be removed with the knife or by 
exposing them to radium; and even when 
they are malignant they are not likely ‘to 
return. Slight paralysis of the vocal cords 
causes hoarseness, and when it is extensive it 
usually extinguishes the voice altogether. 

The treatment for hoarseness naturally de- 
pends on the condition that causes it. Simple 
hoarseness—the kind that results from a 
slight cold or from congestion—can often be 
relieved by inhaling the vapor from a pitcher 
of very hot water in which a teaspoonful or 
more of compound tincture of benzoin has 
been dropped. 
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TWO WAYS OF READING 


S, I know Mrs. Freeland had quite a 
reputation in the town she came from,” 
Corinne said with a shade of delicately con- 
temptuous amusement in her voice. “And she 
makes a good showing always. But I should 
want to verify her facts, and I wouldn’t trust 
her conclusions.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Hester, with a twinkle 
in her sober gray eyes, “that I don’t wholly 
trust your conclusions, Corinne—and I won- 
der if you can verify your facts? I’m inclined 
to admire Mrs. Freeland. Why mustn’t I?” 

“Tf you’d seen her at the library as I did 
and heard her tell afterwards how many 
books she ‘went through’ in preparing her 
paper for the current-events class, you would 
understand. She absolutely couldn’t be thor- 
ough. She quoted and criticized and com- 
pared opinions, and yet she hadn’t more than 
dipped a mental swallow’s wing.” 

“Corinne,” said Hester, “I don’t often quote 
one person’s criticism of another, but—how 
good a sport are you?” 

“Good enough to stand anything Mrs. Free- 
land has said about me without resenting it 
if it wasn’t malicious,” said Corinne promptly. 





“It wasn’t, and I'll repeat it. I overheard 
her talking to Susan Grey in the trolley car. 
They were talking of the current-events 
class; and you had had the last paper. Mrs. 
Freeland said she could not understand your 
type of mind; your faithfulness was beyond 
praise, but why should anyone plough over a 
whole literary acre every time she wished to 
dig a single literary potato —” 

“Hester Harley ! What did she mean ?” 

“Books, my dear, books—books that you 
‘really read, every page and paragraph’— 
when perhaps only a single page or para- 
graph contains anything you’ve particular 
use for. She added that she should think you 
would be in a state of continuous mental 
indigestion; certainly she should be if she 
ever crammed for any subject with half your 
desperate devotion.” 

“*To dig a single literary potato,’ ” repeated 
Corinne and broke into a gurgle of helpless 
laughter. “O Hester, it’s too rich!” 

“From a lady who never dips more than 2 
mental swallow’s wing,” agreed Hester, “it 
certainly is. But you are a good sport, Co- 
rinne; I was sure you would be.” 

“T suppose,” said Corinne, “there’s some- 
thing to be said for and against each of those 
methods—only we have said the ‘against’ 
already.” 

“The ‘for’ was said indirectly by the class,” 
declared Hester quickly. “I understand that 
both papers, yours and Mrs. Freeland’s, were 
much appreciated.” 
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THE GREATER CALAMITY 


HE excitement of passing events seldom 

moved old Andy. The first aéroplane seen 
in our part of Ireland, Sinn Fein or the new 
workmen’s cottages did not distract his atten- 
tion long from his pigs, his potatoes and his 
plough. But, writes Miss Ella Macmahon in 
Blackwood’s, Andy was a fisherman and a 
keen one. 

Sometimes I go fishing. Though my luck is 
seldom brilliant, on one occasion the unbe- 
lievable almost happened. After more than an 
hour of industrious but futile endeavor I sud- 
denly felt a tug that sent my heart into my 
mouth. I was certain there was a salmon on 
the line! To throw a fly for trout and catch 
a salmon! With quivering nerves I entered 
upon the struggle, but without gaff or help 
what chance had I? 

Suddenly in the midst of chagrin and ap- 
proaching defeat I caught sight of Andy 
digging in an adjacent field. I called, but he 
did not heed. I cried, I yelled, I screamed. 
There was no response. At last after inter- 
minable ages during which the monster—a 
seventeen-pounder at least—almost dragged 
my arms out of their sockets, old Andy 
raised himself and, turning round inquiringly, 
scanned the far horizon. I shouted again, but 
with no result. I could not beckon, for my 
hands were glued to the rod. But I yelled till 
my voice broke and died in a strangled cry. 
He returned to his work and continued to 
dig, unmoved. And with my last breath away 
went my captive, free and victorious. Crushed 
and collapsed, all I could do was to recover 
sufficient strength to pack up and go away 
—empty-handed. Worn with emotion and 
bursting with spleen, I approached the old 
man with what I trust was the vengeful 
dignity of an accusing angel. He was still 
digging 

“Well, ” TI exclaimed, “that was a pretty 
trick to play me! Do you hear ?” 

The spade, arrested by the movement of 
his hands, remained uplifted. Painfully he 
turned himself upward. “Eh-h?” 

I really felt murderous. “I had a salmon— 
on the line—just now!” 

His grasp on the handle of the spade re- 
laxed, and his face quickened. “A salmon! 
Glory be to God!” 

“Yes, and I’ve lost him.” My voice broke 
between anger and disappointment as I added, 
“Thanks to you.” 

The spade slid slowly out of his hands 
and fell unheeded at his feet. “Musha, don’t 
tell me that.” 

“T do,” I cried shrilly. 

He stood transfixed, with his face quiver- 
ing. I had never seen him so moved. “Oh, be 
the saints, that’s a terrible thing—to lose a 
salmon!” 

“Ves,” I retorted, “but what could I do? 
I had no gaff, and it’s no joke to land a 
twenty-pound fish. I roared and shouted to 
you, and you wouldn’t take the trouble to 
cross the field to help me. Did you think I 
was shouting like that for fun?” 

He gazed at me with grief-stricken eyes 
and lips that trembled so much that the old 
pipe became dislodged from its corner and 
dropped to the ground. When he could bring 
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himself to utter a word again his voice was 
agitated almost beyond recognition. “Oh, be 
the saints, an’ if I’d known it was a salmon 
ye had! But be the way ye were screechin’ 
and cryin’, musha, bedad, I was full sure 
*twas only a child had fell into the river.” 
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A DOUBLE SURPRISE 


VER before, says a writer in the New 

York Times, have the negroes of the 
South been so prosperous as during the last 
year and a half. 

Mandy and Sambo, for example, are an 
old couple who live in a two-room cabin at 
the edge of a little town in South Caro- 
lina. Mandy always washed for white folks, 
and Sambo was a utility man. But the war 
put Sambo into the cotton-growing business, 
and Mandy’s laundry work began to com- 
mand higher prices. The two old people 
hoarded their money, lived much as they had 
always lived, so that the rising cost of things 
did not greatly affect them, and could look 
forward to an old age of affluence. But all 
their neighbors were buying better clothes 
and furniture, automobiles, graphophones and 
what not; and by and by Mandy and Sambo 
began to chafe under the saving habit. 

Sambo was the first to break loose. 

“Ah’s goin’ shoppin’!” he announced one 
morning. He had just been paid for some 
cotton, and he took the whole big roll of 
bills from his savings-bank sock, dressed him- 
self in his best and sallied forth. 

Mandy watched him go with much dis- 
favor. About noon her tubs palled upon her. 
She dressed in her Sunday best, and took and 
emptied an old stocking of its accumulated 
hoard of soiled bills and loose change. If 
Sambo could go shopping, she could go shop- 
ping also! 

The two old negroes shopped independ- 
ently and returned triumphant to supper. 
Each one had a surprise for the other, but 
each refused to divulge it until morning. 

The morning. brought the two surprises— 
together. Two big furniture vans backed up 
to the two-room cabin, and from each was 
brought forth a shining upright piano! 
Sambo and Mandy had each bought a piano 
and paid cash for it. 
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FROM MAFUTTA MINGI TO KIBOKO 


r Africa the natives usually give every 
white man a name that denotes his chief 
characteristic. In An African Adventure Mr. 
Isaac F. Marcosson says that the first name 
they gave him was Bwana Cha Cha, which 
means “the master who is quick.” 

Subsequently in the upper Congo and the 
Kassai, he goes on, I was called Mafutta 
Mingi, which means “much fat.” Still another 
name that I bore was Tala Tala, which in 
virtually all the Congo dialects means “spec- 
tacles.” In many regions that I visited the 
natives had never seen a pair of tortoise-shell 
glasses such as I wear, and the children, 
thinking I was a sorcerer, fled from me 
shrieking in terror. 

Up the Kassai I heard a story that admi- 
rably illustrates the humor of the natives. A 
fat Belgian official came out to take charge 
of a post and naturally enough became 
known among the natives as Mafutta Mingi. 
As soon as he learned what it meant he was 
indignant and demanded that they give him 
another name. So the local chief solemnly 
dubbed him Kiboko. The official was imme- 
diately appeased. Then he noticed that every- 
one who addressed him by the name always 
smiled as he did so. On investigating he 
learned that the word meant “hippopota- 
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HOW, INDEED? 


WO men were waiting for a train, says the 

Argonaut, and one said, “I will ask you a 
question, and if I cannot answer my own 
question I will buy the tickets. Then you ask 
a question, and if you cannot answer your 
own you buy the tickets.” The other readily 
agreed. 

“Well,” the first man said, “you see those 
rabbit holes? How do they dig those holes 
without leaving any dirt round them?” 

“Tt don’t know,” the other admitted. 
“That’s your question; answer it yourself.” 

The first man winked and replied, “They 
begin at the bottom and dig up.” 

“But,” said the second man, “how do they 
get at the bottom to begin?” 

“That’s your question,” was the first man’s 
rejoinder. “You'll have to answer it yourself.” 

The other man bought the tickets. 








**You want them for Christmas”’ 








Jimmie Thomson, the 
plucky 11-year-old mar- 
vel, who toured the East 
as a member of the Chi- 
cago Schools’ team, and 
was presented to Presi- 
dent Harding as ‘‘the 
greatest skater of his age.”” 
On NESTOR JOHN- 
SON’S, of course. 


SHOW ’EM UP ON 
THE ICE 


You'll skate rings ’round the bunch this 
winter if you get a pair of NESTOR 
JOHNSON North Star Racers. 

You go twice as fast—like Nghtning, because 
these are the skates ch ters use. 
Easiest to learn on, too— Daceuse the thin, 
sharp runners grip the ice. For little fellows 
as well as big. Come with warm, snug shoe— 
no straps needed. In racer or hockey style at 
your dealer’s. Tell Dad you must have them 
Christmas. 

NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 

1233 North California Ave., Chicago, Il. 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


TUBULAR SKATES 


Used by champions 
for 30) years 









SON is on the — _ 
“They go like lightning” 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 


Household Ointment 
for 


Cuts, Burns, Scalds, etc. 
Every home needs it 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs’ fe. 

or pads. MR. C, E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken ~~ together s as you would 
a broken lim! salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent aa trial to prove it. Protected by 

tents, Catalog and measure blanks 
pA free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 




































Have a beautiful fur set made for mother or sister and 

$ Seay pair of mittens or cap for yourself from furs 

u trap. You save 30% to 50% by getting your furs 

this way and get more enjoyment out of them. 
FREE Catalog giving latest styles and full “infor- 
mation sent upon request. Write 7 day for your copy. 

H. WILLARD SON & COMPANY 

68 So. First § St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 


SELLING OUR “GIFT BOX” of Cedar Acres 

Gladioli Bulbs (25 bulbs for $1.00). Easy to sell 

—everybody likes flowers. Liberal commission. 
Write for catalogue and monev-making plan. 

B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., Cedar Acres, Wenham, Mass. 
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’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Why not make 
fancy pastries for holiday desserts? 
—they are easter to make than pte 


Do you want to 
avoid failurein 
making pastries 
and pies? 


Would you like 
some new recipes 
for the holidays? 


Then send for the cookbook 
“Balanced Daily Diet’® which 
contains complete instructions 
for making perfect pastry every 
time. Also gives you 150 de- 
licious exclusive recipes, in- 
cluding many equally as appro- 
priate for the holidays as 
Chocolate Eclairs. 96 pages, 
illustrated. Sent postpaid for 
10c, Address Section G-12, 
Dept. of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Obio. 


Crisco is also made 


and sold in Canada 
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OW < the filling gets into eclairs is as 
puzzling as the question of where 
Santa Clauscomes from—and the answeris 
as simple, once you are let into the secret. 


Eclairs are filled through a slit cut in the 
side, after the shells are baked. There is 
no danger of the crust becoming soaked 
as with pie, because the custard is added 
to the pastry after both are cool. You 
can fill the shells as you use them. 


The paste for eclairs is made simply by 
beating flour and eggs into boiling water 
and shortening. There are no tricks of 
mixing and handling and rolling to be 
mastered as in making pie crust. 


The only thing that requires especial care 
in the making of eclairs and many other 
fine holiday pastries is the selection of the 
shortening. It must be rich, so that the 
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pastry will be tender. It must be pure, 
odorless and tasteless, so that it will not 
become strong when heated and spoil the 
delicacy of the dessert. 
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Crisco is the choicest vegetable oil, hard- 
ened to a pure white cream, 100% rich. 
It has neither taste nor odor, and can not 
be detected in anything prepared with it. 
It makes eclair shells and all kinds of pastry 
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tender and flaky, and leaves them entirely | 
free from any taste that detracts from the | a ‘. 
dainty flavor of custard or fruit. fillings. fg’ \ 
Perit 
Crisco is the modern fat for every cooking é i 


purpose—frying, general baking, and the 
finest cakes. Try it—see how much 
better it makes everything taste. 


Get Crisco at your grocer’s, in sanitary 
sealed cans, one pound and larger sizes. 
Net weights. Never sold in bulk. 
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